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BACKGROUND 


In  July  1999  the  US  Army  Research  Office  (London)  commissioned  the  University  of 
Nottingham,  UK  to  support  and  assist  the  staff  of  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Waterways  Experiment  Station  (now  ERDC)  in  studying  plans  to  undertake 
stabilisation  works  along  the  Missouri  River  to  alleviate  problems  of  bank  erosion. 
These  works  are  authorised  under  Section  33  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  (1988)  and  may  include  both  structural  and  non-structural  measures.  In  Spring 
2000,  the  original  contract  was  modified  to  support  additional  work  concentrated  on 
comparison  of  bed,  bank  and  bar  sediment  size  distributions. 

In  selecting  the  engineering  approaches  and  designs  for  bank  stabilisation  measures, 
design  engineers  require  information  on  the  cumulative  effects  of  stabilisation 
measures  on  channel  form,  sedimentary  features  and  the  ecological  habitats  that  they 
provide  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Of  particular  concern  are  the  possible  impacts  of  bank 
stabilisation  works  on  medial  sand  bars  in  the  Missouri  River  and  the  nesting  sites  that 
these  bars  provide  for  the  Least  Tern  and  the  Piped  Plover. 

This  report  details  findings  of  the  project  performed  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Nottingham  and  Colorado  State  University.  These  findings  will  feed  into 
Environmental  Impact  Studies  for  the  proposed  works  which  are  being  conducted  by 
the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  through  providing  information  on  the  morphology 
and  sediment  dynamics  of  the  channel.  The  information  contained  herein  will  also 
form  the  basis  for  prediction  of  future  morphological  response  of  the  system  by  river 
engineers  and  managers  with  USACE  ERDC  and  District  staff. 

The  project  involved  conducting  field  reconnaissance  and  detailed  channel  surveys, 
executing  morphological  assessments  and  making  predictions  of  morphological 
response.  The  report  deals  with  each  of  these  aspects  in  turn. 
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TECHNICAL  REPORT 


1  Missouri  River  Field  Reconnaissance 

The  PI,  CO-PI  and  a  team  from  WES  spent  a  five-day  period  reconnoitring  the  four 
study  reaches  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  banks  and  the  in-channel 
morphology  of  the  river.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  short  report  recommending  an  approach 
to  the  study  was  written  by  the  PI  and  sent  to  staff  at  WES.  It  was  recommended  that 
geomorphologically  distinct  sub-reaches  be  identified  within  each  of  the  four  main 
reaches,  based  on  their  geology,  planform  sinuosity  and  degree  of  stability  or 
instability,  be  this  natural  or  artificial.  The  Brice  channel  classification  system  for 
categorising  the  degree  of  channel  sinuosity  was  advocated  for  this  purpose. 
Identification  of  these  sub-reaches  was  recommended  in  order  to  supply  the  basis  for 
determination  of  channel  response  to  any  future  stabilisation  works. 

Another  product  of  this  reconnaissance  trip  was  a  series  of  thoroughly  annotated 
aerial  photographs  showing  the  heights  and  extent  of  eroding  areas  of  bank  line,  the 
types  of  terrace  deposits  that  were  being  eroded  and  the  dominant  types  of  failure 
mechanisms  causing  the  erosion.  These  notes  were  later  used  in  a  preliminary 
assessment  of  bank  stability. 
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II  Study  Approach  and  Report  Structure 


The  USAGE  has  identified  four  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River,  covering  a  total  of  362 
miles,  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  that  required 
investigation.  These  reaches  are  from  Fort  Peck  Dam  to  the  Yellowstone  River  (189 
miles).  Garrison  Dam  to  Lake  Oahe  (79  miles).  Fort  Randall  Dam  to  the  Niobrara 
River  (36  mdles)  and  Gavins  Point  Dam  to  Ponca  (58  miles).  The  dams  on  the  four 
study  reaches  were  closed  in  1937,  1953,  1952  and  1955,  respectively.  Dam  closure 
alters  the  flow  of  sediment  and  water  downstream  of  the  dam  in  a  dramatic  fashion 
and  in  so  doing  initiates  a  system  wide  catalogue  of  geomorpho logical  changes. 

The  strategy  for  detailed  field  studies,  sampling  programs  and  morphological  analyses 
was  established  at  a  joint  meeting  between  project  staff  and  USAGE  staff  at 
Vicksburg  in  September  1999.  The  meeting  built  on  the  results  of  the  river 
reconnaissance  to  identify  the  precise  geomorpho  logical  issues  that  should  be 
addressed.  These  included  the  relationship  between  bar  and  island  location  and  the 
location  of  the  sediment  supply  and  establishing  the  connectivity  between  the  two;  the 
relationships  of  bar  and  island  evolution  to  channel  geometry,  tributary  inputs  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  bank  stabilisation  works;  and  what  sections  of  the  main 
reaches  are  aggradational,  degradational  or  transitionary  and  at  what  rates  are  these 
processes  progressing. 

It  was  decided  that  a  combined  quantitative-qualitative  approach  to  predicting  future 
channel  morphology  should  be  taken,  since  it  was  felt  that  either  one  on  their  own 
would  be  insufficient  to  provide  all  the  required  information.  For  example,  numerical 
models  and  a  total  sediment  budget  would  allow  the  effect  of  bank  stabilisation  on 
sediment  transport  to  be  ascertained  and  thus  allow  inferences  about  the  resultant 
changes  in  morphology  to  be  made.  Using  aerial  photographs  from  differing  time 
periods  would  enable  the  historical  channel  changes  to  be  identified  qualitatively  and, 
in  digital  form,  would  also  provide  a  basis  for  determining  rates  of  erosion  and 
deposition.  The  main  methodological  components  of  the  geomorphic  assessment  were 
identified  as: 

literatme  review; 

-  review  of  archive  data  and  past  reports  for  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
concerning  bank  erosion,  aggradation/degradation  and  sedimentological 
studies; 

specific  gage  analysis  to  document  historical  changes  in  water  elevations 
for  selected  discharges  at  gauging  stations  along  the  mainstem  and 
tributaries; 

-  historical  bank  erosion  analysis; 

-  particle  size  analysis  of  field  samples. 

Finally,  the  field  sampling  program  to  support  the  particle  size  analysis  was  designed. 
Because  the  reconnaissance  trip  showed  that  much  of  the  bank  material  was  of  a 
similar  type,  it  was  decided  to  sample  the  banks  along  the  full  length  of  each  of  the 
main  reaches.  This  would  produce  full  reach  coverage  at  density  sufficient  to  provide 
a  good  representation  of  the  bank  materials  present.  Only  banks  that  were  actively 
eroding  over  distances  greater  than  500  feet  were  sampled  since  these  are  the  only 
ones  potentially  contributing  significantly  to  bar  and  island  formation.  At  each  of  the 
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bank  sampling  locations,  the  individual  facies  were  to  be  sampled  separately  in  order 
to  identify  the  grade  distributions  of  the  various  materials.  The  separate  bar  and  island 
facies  were  also  to  be  sampled  based  on  several  criteria  such  as  sediment  type; 
vegetation  type;  their  relative  elevation  above  the  water  level;  whether  they  were 
downstream  of  tributaries,  eroding  banks  or  stabilised  banks;  whether  they  were  in 
aggradational  or  degradational  areas;  and  whether  they  were  active  species  habitat.  In 
so  doing,  bars  and  islands  in  all  the  potentially  distinct  geomorphological  sub-reaches 
were  designated  as  sample  sites. 

The  structure  of  this  report  reflects  the  main  study  topics  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
self-contained  elements  dealing  with: 


-  Part  in 

-  Part  IV 

-  Part  V 

-  Part  VI 
Part  Vn 


Literature  Review; 

Specific  Gauge  Analysis; 

Historical  Bank  Erosion  Analysis; 
Geomorphic  Reach  Classification 
Particle  Size  Analysis  of  Field  Samples. 
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Ill  Literature  Review 


Introduction 

Under  Section  33  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  (1988),  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (USAGE)  is  authorised  to  undertake  bank  stabilisation  works 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  order  to  alleviate  problems  of  bank  erosion.  These  works 
may  utilise  both  structural  and  non-structural  measures.  The  projects  constructed 
under  this  authority,  as  well  as  other  non-Federal  stabilisation  efforts  along  the  river, 
have  created  concern  about  the  overall  cumulative  impacts  of  bank  stabilisation  on 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  along  the  Upper  Missouri  River.  The  USAGE  Omaha 
District  is  currently  conducting  a  range  of  environmental  impact  assessments  (EIAs) 
for  the  Section  33  Programme. 

One  principle  component  of  the  EIAs  is  a  determination  of  what  geomorphological 
impacts  any  further  bank  stabilisation  works  will  have  on  the  habitats  within  the 
Upper  Missouri.  More  specifically,  this  study  is  looking  to  establish  how  the  sediment 
budget  and  channel  morphology  will  change  in  response  to  reduced  sediment  input 
from  eroding  bank  sources  as  a  result  of  any  future  stabilisation  works.  The 
investigation  is  looking  at  the  four  open  water  reaches  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River  in 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  These  are  from  Fort  Peck  Dam 
to  the  Yellowstone  River  (189  miles).  Garrison  Dam  to  Lake  Oahe  (79  miles).  Fort 
Randall  Dam  to  the  Niobrara  River  (36  miles)  and  Gavins  Pomt  Dam  to  Ponca  (58 
miles). 

The  effect  of  dams 

Whenever  a  dam  is  built  on  a  river  it  initiates  a  wide  ranging  and  complex  series  of 
geomorphological  changes  to  the  downstream  river  system  and  these  changes  have 
been  extensively  documented  in  the  literature  (e.g.  Rasid,  1977;  Petts,  1979;  Petts  and 
Lewin,  1979;  Petts,  1980;  Petts,  1982;  Biedenham,  1983;  Williams  and  Wolman, 
1984;  Ghien,  1985;  Xu,  1990;  Sherrard  and  Erskme,  1991;  Sear,  1995).  The  primary 
effects  of  dams  are  to  reduce  the  peak  discharges  and  the  sediment  supply.  Reducing 
the  peak  discharges  tends  to  induce  greater  bank  stability  by  deposition  of  sediment  at 
the  channel  margins  to  form  berms.  The  channel  also  adopts  a  smaller  size  due  to  the 
smaller  channel  forming  discharge  and  this  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  base  level  of 
any  tributaries  to  the  main  channel.  As  a  result  these  channels  begin  to  degrade  as  a 
knickzone  migrates  upstream  and  the  supply  of  sediment  to  the  main  channel 
increases.  However,  channel  boundary  materials  allowing  the  tendency  towards  bank 
stability  is  frequently  superseded  by  the  release  of  sediment-starved  water  from  the 
reservoir,  which  causes  much  bed  degradation  and  thus  leads  to  widespread  bank 
erosion  by  mass  wasting  processes.  Degradation  of  the  bed  also  lowers  the  tributary 
base  level  and  thus  reinforces  their  degradation  and  this,  along  with  the  sediment  from 
the  eroding  banks,  eventually  leads  to  aggradation  further  downstream  (Watson  et  al, 
1999).  In  his  work  on  the  Hanjiang  River  in  Ghina,  Xu  (1997)  divided  the  river 
downstream  from  a  dam  on  a  heavily  sediment-laden  river  into  degradational, 
transitional  and  aggradational  reaches,  thus  highlighting  the  spatial  distribution  of  the 
aforementioned  processes.  As  the  zone  of  degradation  migrates  downstream  away 
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from  the  dam,  the  boundaries  between  these  three  zones  also  migrate  downstream 
until  the  river  has  once  again  re-established  a  position  of  dynamic  equilibrium. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  predict  precisely  how  a  river  system  will 
respond  to  the  presence  of  a  dam  due  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  interactions 
involved  (Watson  et  al,  1999),  a  considerable  number  of  reports  detailing  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  four  study  reaches  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River  have  been 
written  or  commissioned  by  the  USAGE.  Some,  such  as  McCombs-Knutson 
Associates  (1984);  River  Pro’s  (1985,  1986);  Darby  and  Thome  (1996);  HDR 
Engineering  (1998);  Simons,  et  al  (1999)  look  at  bank  erosion  issues,  whilst  Pokrefke, 
et  al  (1998)  undertook  a  more  wide  ranging  assessment  of  channel  degradation  in 
response  to  the  presence  of  the  dams,  and  the  implications  of  these  effects  for  a 
change  in  operating  regime  of  the  four  dams.  Other  reports  examine  the  changing 
downstream  trends  in  channel  variables  such  as  bed  material  grain  size  distributions, 
average  bed  elevations,  thalweg  elevations,  water  surface  profiles,  stage  trends  and 
channel  geometry,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  impact  of  each  of  the  dams  (USAGE, 
1986;  Dangberg  et  al,  1988a,  1988b;  USAEDNMRR,  1994;  Midwest  International, 
1997).  As  expected,  these  parameters  all  show  that  degradation  is  most  intense 
immediately  downstream  from  the  dam  and,  in  the  Garrison  and  Gavins  Point 
Reaches,  continues  throughout  the  frill  extent  of  the  reaches.  The  Fort  Peck  Reach  has 
a  zone  of  degradation  and  aggradation  (USAGE,  1994a),  whilst  in  the  Fort  Randall 
Reach  these  two  zones  are  separated  by  a  transitional  area. 

One  of  the  few  reports  to  try  and  predict  future  channel  changes  is  that  of  WEST 
Gonsultants  (1998).  Using  HEG-2  and  HEG-6  modelling  they  project  average  bed 
elevations  and  water  surface  elevations  for  the  Fort  Randall  Reach  from  1995  to  2045 
under  low,  medium  and  high  flow  scenarios.  The  results  show  that  degradation 
continues  to  occur  immediately  downstream  of  the  dam  whilst  aggradation  continues 
in  the  area  around  the  Niobrara  River  confluence.  Both  the  degradation  and  the 
aggradation  are  most  intensive  under  the  high  flow  scenario.  The  aggradation  at  the 
downstream  end  of  this  reach  is  largely  a  function  of  the  delta  that  has  been  formed  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  Rivers,  due  to  the  Missouri’s  inability  to 
remove  all  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  Niobrara.  Because  of  the  problems  caused 
by  this  excessive  aggradation,  the  area  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  delta  along 
the  Missouri  River  and  also  upstream  along  the  Niobrara  River  has  been  extensively 
studied  (Resource  Gonsultants  and  Engineers,  1992a,  1992b;  Resource  Gonsultants 
and  Engineers,  1993;  Resource  Gonsultants  and  Engineers  and  Boyle  Engineering, 
1993;  USAGE,  1994b;  USAGE,  1997). 

Mid-channel  bars  and  islands 

There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  relating  to  mid-channel  bars  and  islands,  much  of 
which  is  in  relation  to  gravel-bed,  braided  rivers  (e.g.  Smith,  1974;  Hein  and  Walker, 
1977;  Ashmore,  1982,  1991,  1993;  Ghurch  and  Jones,  1982;  Fujita,  1989;  Brierley, 
1991;  Bridge,  1993).  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  relevant  to  this  study,  despite  the  Upper 
Missouri  having  a  straight  to  meandering  planform  and  having  a  high  proportion  of 
sand  in  its  bed  and  banks.  Hooke  (1986)  in  her  study  of  the  meandering  River  Dane, 
whose  sedimentology  ranges  from  sand  to  cobbles,  states  that  despite  the  chamiel  not 
being  truly  braided  the  development  and  sedimentology  of  the  medial  bars  is 
comparable  to  that  of  individual  braid  bars.  Germanoski  and  Schumm  (1993)  note  that 
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observations  of  bar-forming  processes  in  sand  and  gravel-bed  channels  indicate  that 
both  form  and  processes  in  the  flume  and  in  natural  braided  rivers,  of  wide-ranging 
size,  are  kinematically  and  geometrically  similar. 

One  of  the  classic  papers  on  the  development  of  a  central  channel  bar  is  that  of 
Leopold  and  Wolman  (1957).  Based  on  observations  of  both  natural  rivers  and  flume 
studies  they  found  that  initially,  a  short  submerged  central  bar  is  deposited  during  a 
high  flow.  The  head  of  the  bar  is  composed  of  the  coarse  fraction  of  the  bedload  that 
is  caused  to  accumulate  by  some  local  condition.  As  the  water  depth  over  the  bar 
decreases  the  velocity  stays  the  same  or  increases  and  this  leads  to  finer  particles 
moving  over  the  top  of  the  bar  and  depositing  on  its  downstream  end.  Once  the  bar 
has  reached  a  certain  size  the  anabranches  become  unstable  and  begin  to  cut  laterally 
into  the  riverbank.  The  anabranches  also  deepen  and  this  may  cause  the  bar  to  emerge 
as  a  subaerial  bar  or  island.  The  above  process  may  repeat  itself  in  the  anabranches 
and  thus  lead  to  the  development  of  a  braided  pattern.  As  flow  velocities  decrease  on 
the  insides  of  the  original  anabranches  the  bar  may  grow  laterally.  If  and  when 
vegetation  becomes  established  on  the  exposed  bar,  this  will  promote  more  deposition 
of  fines  and,  in  turn,  development  of  more  vegetation.  Ultimately  this  leads  to  the 
development  of  a  stable  island.  Coleman  (1969)  identified  a  very  similar  process  of 
braid  bar  development  in  the  Brahmaputra  River,  whilst  Thome,  et  al  (1993)  state  that 
islands  in  the  Brahmaputra  are  built  by  the  amalgamation  of  groups  of  braid  bars.  This 
latter  observation  is  supported  by  the  flume  work  of  Germanoski  and  Schumm  (1993), 
who  showed  that  braid  bar  size  increases  in  degrading  gravel-bed  streams  due  to 
incision  of  the  mam  channel,  the  drying  out  of  the  smaller  anabranches  between  the 
braid  bars  and  the  subsequent  coalescence  of  these  bars. 

Lane  (1995)  provides  a  more  wide-ranging  consideration  of  bar  development  in  a 
braided  system  and  identifies  five  mechanisms,  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  of 
formation.  The  first,  the  deposition  of  a  central  bar,  is  as  described  by  Leopold  and 
Wolman,  but  Lane  goes  one  step  further  and  states  that  deposition  is  induced  at  the 
local  scale  by  one  or  a  combination  of  decreasing  discharge,  increased  upstream 
sediment  inputs  and  variations  in  chaimel  geometry.  Reach-scale  variations  in  channel 
geometry  can  also  result  in  the  second  method  of  formation  of  a  central  braid  bar:  a 
transverse  bar  conversion.  When  the  ratio  of  water  depth  to  D90  is  greater  than  2-3,  the 
pools  at  sites  of  flow  convergence  are  likely  to  scour.  If  flow  divergence,  and 
therefore  velocity  reduction,  occurs  further  downstream  then  some  of  the  scoured 
material  may  be  deposited  as  a  lobe,  which  can  trap  further  bedload  and  grow  to  a 
sufficient  size  to  initiate  bank  erosion.  These  are  both  examples  of  depositional  bar 
building  processes.  A  key  erosional  process  is  chute  cutoff,  which  requires  a  pre¬ 
existing  set  of  one  or  more  alternate  bars.  When  flow  is  diverted  across  one  of  these 
bars,  the  sudden  increase  in  velocity  as  it  moves  off  the  end  of  the  bar  can  increase  the 
value  of  bed  shear  stress  to  above  its  critical  value,  which  causes  headward  incision. 
Eventually  this  completely  separates  the  bar  from  the  bank.  Multiple  dissections  of  a 
lobe  are  caused  either  by  a  highly  sediment  deficient  flow  moving  over  the  bar,  or  the 
erosion  of  a  previously  aggraded  bar  head  by  a  low  flow  which  can  still  generate 
sufficient  shear  stress  to  do  so.  The  final  mechanism  of  bar  formation  is  avulsion.  This 
can  be  triggered  by  ponding  behind  a  bar  head,  bank  erosion  in  curved  anabranches  or 
aggradation  and  eventual  blocking  of  a  single  anabranch. 
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Ashworth  (1996)  conducted  a  series  of  flume  studies  to  investigate  the  formation  of 
mid-channel  bars  immediately  downstream  from  the  junction  between  two  tributary 
channels.  He  proposed  the  following  five  stage  model  for  bar  development:  (1) 
development  of  confluence  scour  with  flow  convergence  and  maximum  velocity  in 
the  channel  centre;  (2)  exceedance  of  the  local  transport  capacity  and  initial  stalling  of 
coarse  sediment  in  the  channel  thalweg  downstream  of  the  scour;  (3)  bar  growth 
through  entrapment  of  all  sizes  of  bedload;  (4)  change  from  velocity  maximum  to 
minimum  and  flow  convergence  to  divergence  when  the  bar  height  is  between  40  per 
cent  and  60  per  cent  of  the  thalweg  depth,  but  with  a  mean  of  around  55%  per  cent; 
(5)  broadening  of  the  bar  top  platform,  a  drop  in  local  competence  and  bankwards 
migration  of  the  two  distributaries  whose  cross-section  and  velocity  remains 
approximately  constant. 

Despite  all  the  research  that  has  been  undertaken  into  the  development  of  the  mid¬ 
channel  bar/braided  stream  pattern  two  key  areas  of  uncertainty  still  remain.  Firstly, 
what  initiates  bar  deposition  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  source  of  the  material  that 
builds  the  bars?  Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  to  answer  the  first  point. 
Leopold  and  Wolman  (1957)  simply  stated  that  the  coarse  fraction  of  the  bedload  was 
deposited  in  mid-channel  at  a  location  where  the  local  flow  competence  was 
insufficient  to  transport  it.  Ashmore  (1991,  1993)  suggests  that  the  initial  deposition 
of  material  is  due  to  the  slowing  down  of  a  thin  bedload  sheet,  possibly  only  one  grain 
thick,  which  has  been  transported  downstream  as  a  discrete  morphological  unit. 
Ashworth  (1996),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  local  exceedance  of  the  transport 
capacity  and  sediment  accumulation  in  the  channel  centre  by  strongly  convergent 
flows,  to  be  a  more  likely  cause  of  the  initial  deposition.  In  his  flume  experiments, 
exceedance  of  the  transport  capacity  was  caused  by  a  rapid  increase  in  sediment 
supply  from  scour  at  the  junction  between  two  artificially  stabilised  tributary  channels 
at  the  head  of  the  flume.  Both  Ashworth  (1996)  and  Davoren  and  Mosley  (1986) 
consider  this  confluence-diffluence  unit  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
building  of  a  mid-channel  bar.  Hooke  (1986),  in  her  work  on  the  River  Dane,  states 
that  the  initial  deposition  is  of  coarse  material  on  a  riffle  and  may  be  caused  by 
reversals  of  velocity  and  shear  stress  in  pools  and  riffles  as  flows  increase. 

The  second  question  is  equally  problematical  to  answer.  The  only  papers  uncovered 
for  this  study  that  links  the  sediments  within  a  mid-channel  bar  directly  to  their  source 
are  those  of  Xu  (1996,  1997).  In  his  study  of  the  middle  Hanjiang  River,  a  sand-bed, 
unstable,  braided  channel  with  a  width:depth  ratio  of  209  to  239,  he  identified  20 
minerals  found  in  sediment  samples  from  the  channel.  He  then  plotted  the  percentage 
of  each  mineral  found  in  the  mid-channel  bar  material  against  the  percentage  found  in 
the  three  possible  sources:  the  banks,  the  bed  of  the  Hanjiang  River  upstream  of  the 
bars  and  an  upstream  tributary,  and  foimd  that  the  banks  supplied  the  majority  of  the 
bar  materials.  The  correlation  coefficient  for  the  bar-bank  plot  was  0.94,  whilst  those 
for  the  bar-bed  and  bar-tributary  plots  were  0.89  and  0.51  respectively.  Based  on  these 
plots,  Xu  used  the  following  index  to  determine  the  degree  of  importance  of  each 
mineral  source: 


I=Z(Ms,,-Mbar,/)' 


Where  Mbar,/  is  the  percentage  of  the  /th  mineral  in  the  bars,  and  Ms,,  the  percentage  of 
the  same  mineral  in  one  of  the  three  material  sources.  The  smaller  the  I  value  the 
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larger  the  contribution  of  the  material  source  to  bar  formation.  As  calculated  for  the 
bank,  the  bed  of  the  Hanjiang  River  and  the  tributary,  the  I  values  are  73.83,  336.37 
and  984.58  respectively,  thus  showing  even  more  conclusively  that  bank  material  is 
the  major  source  of  material  for  mid-channel  bar  building  in  the  Hanjiang  River. 

Although  these  results  appear  conclusive  for  the  middle  Hanjiang  River,  the  important 
question  to  ask  is  to  what  extent  are  they  representative  of  all  other  rivers  that  contain 
mid-channel  bars  or  a  braided  planform?  Carson  and  Griffiths  (1987),  in  their  work  on 
gravel-bed  rivers,  state  that  most  braid-bar  material  comes  from  bank  erosion  and 
bartail  trimmings  as  opposed  to  bed  scour,  whilst  Hooke  (1986)  states  that  the  major 
cause  of  mid-channel  bar  development  on  the  River  Dane  is  the  rapid  erosion  of  low 
resistance  banks  in  steep  sections  and  in  bends.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  mid-channel 
depositions  from  other  causes,  e.g.  tributary  inputs  or  due  to  a  channel  obstruction, 
can  usually  be  identified  due  to  differences  in  bar  morphology,  sedimentology  and 
development  sequence.  Other  than  these  papers,  however,  no  further  reference  to  this 
issue  has  been  found  in  the  literature. 

A  further  question  that  arises  from  the  previous  two,  and  for  which  no  specific 
mention  has  been  found  in  the  literature,  relates  to  the  source  of  the  material  that  is 
deposited  at  the  very  beginning  of  bar  development.  The  flume  studies  of  Ashworth 
(1996)  imply  strongly  that  the  initial  deposition  of  material  downstream  of  the 
confluence  of  the  two  tributaries,  is  of  material  scoured  from  the  bed  at  this 
confluence.  Hooke  (1986)  also  states  that  scoured  bed  material  is  generally  not 
transported  very  far  downstream  from  the  point  of  scour  before  being  deposited.  If 
this  is  the  case,  and  assuming  that  bank  material  does  provide  the  bulk  of  the  material 
in  the  bar,  then  the  contribution  of  the  scoured  bed  material  is  just  as  important  as  the 
bank  material  in  the  formation  of  a  mid-channel  bar. 

Bank  stabilisation  and  sediment  supply 

One  final  area  of  importance  to  consider  for  this  study,  and  unfortunately  one  where 
literature  again  appears  to  be  scarce,  is  the  effect  that  any  fiirther  bank  stabilisation 
measures  will  have  on  the  sediment  supply  to  the  channel  and,  hence,  how  this  will 
affect  the  bar  and  island  morphology.  This  consideration  becomes  especially 
important  for  the  Upper  Missouri  River  if  it  is  established  that  the  bars  and  islands  are 
composed  primarily  of  material  from  eroding  banks.  Pokreflke,  et  al  (1998)  undertook 
to  predict  how  any  future  increases  in  bank  stabilisation  would  affect  erosion  rates  in 
the  four  reaches.  For  the  Fort  Peck,  Garrison  and  Fort  Randall  reaches  they  found  that 
an  exponential  relationship  exists  between  increasing  amounts  of  bank  stabilisation 
and  decreasing  rates  of  bank  erosion,  whilst  in  the  Gavins  Point  Reach  this 
relationship  is  linear.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  reaches  are  much 
closer  to  a  position  of  dynamic  equilibrium  than  the  Gavins  Point  Reach  and  so  are 
stabilising  naturally  anyway.  In  a  famous  series  of  laboratory  flume  experiments, 
Friedkin  (1945)  investigated  the  effects  of  bank  stabilisation  on  a  meandering  sand 
channel.  In  one  experiment  he  stabilised  three  meander  bends  in  the  middle  of  a 
meandering  section  of  channel,  and  observed  the  development  of  a  mid-channel  bar  in 
the  crossing  after  the  first  unstabilised  bend  downstream  of  the  three  stabilised  ones. 
This  indicates  that  bedload  from  above  the  stabilised  reach  passed  straight  through  the 
three  bends  and  deposited  downstream  of  them  as  soon  as  the  hydraulic  conditions 
once  again  allowed  this. 
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IV 


Specific  Gauge  Analysis 


Introduction 

Specific  gauge  analysis  is  a  simple  but  highly  effective  technique  for  inferring  the 
changes  in  channel  morphology  (especially  bed  elevation)  that  occur  in  response  to 
one  or  more  disturbing  factors  on  the  fluvial  system.  Blench  (1966)  (cited  in  Watson, 
etal.  1999)  wrote: 

‘There  is  no  single  sufficient  test  whether  a  channel  is  in-regime.  However,  for 
rivers,  the  most  powerful  single  test  is  to  plot  curves  of  “specific  gauge  ”  against 
time;  if  the  curves  neither  rise  nor  fall  consistently  the  channel  is  in-regime  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gauging  site  for  most  practical  purposes.  ’ 

A  specific  gauge  record  is  a  plot  of  stage  against  time  for  a  particular  discharge  at  a 
gauging  station.  The  first  step  in  its  construction  is  to  plot  stage  as  a  function  of 
discharge  for  each  year  in  the  period  of  record  being  analysed.  A  regression  line  is 
then  added  to  each  plot  to  represent  the  rating  curve  for  that  year  and  the  equation  for 
the  rating  curve  is  used  to  calculate  the  stages  for  a  range  of  discharges  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  values  observed  during  that  year.  These  stages  are  then 
plotted  against  time  to  develop  the  specific  gauge  record.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as 
wide  a  range  of  discharges  as  possible  on  the  specific  gauge  plot  because  low  and 
high  flows  may  behave  in  very  different  ways  (Watson,  et  al.  1999).  Frequently, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  include  the  highest  and  lowest  selected  discharges 
because  there  may  only  be  a  few  years  when  these  flows  actually  occurred  and, 
consequently,  there  are  an  insufficient  number  of  points  from  which  to  develop  a 
coherent  time  series. 

Specific  gauge  plots  are  generally  used  to  infer  the  aggradational  or  degradational 
trends  of  the  river  bed,  but  what  they  actually  represent  is  a  change  in  elevation  in  the 
water  surface,  rather  than  the  bed.  ^^lst  it  is  true  that  changes  in  bed  elevation  must 
affect  the  water  surface  elevation,  this  is  not  the  only  factor  which  can  do  so  (Watson, 
et  al.  1999).  Width  change  through  bank  deposition  or  erosion  can  also  cause  stage  to 
rise  or  fall,  for  example,  while  the  stage  for  a  given  discharge  can  also  rise  in  response 
to  the  presence  of  channel  ice  or  a  debris  jam.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  stage  changes 
may  be  driven  by  several  different  causative  factors,  care  must  be  taken  when 
interpreting  a  specific  gauge  record. 

Data  Processing  and  Analysis 

The  specific  gauge  analysis  of  the  Missouri  River  performed  in  this  study  is  based  on 
data  obtained  from  two  sources.  The  most  complete  source  of  at-a-station  data  are  the 
USGS  9-207  forms  that  contain  details  of  the  measured  stages  and  discharges  for  each 
USGS  station  for  the  period  of  operation  of  that  station.  These  data  are  collected 
approximately  six  to  eight  times  a  year  and,  because  they  list  the  actual  measurements 
of  both  stage  and  discharge  obtained  in  the  field,  they  are  the  most  complete  available 
measurements.  The  second  source  is  USAGE  (1994),  which  contains  specific  gauge 
plots  for  M  of  the  stations  in  the  four  reaches  being  studied  and  thus  provides  more 
comprehensive  spatial  coverage  at  reach  scale  than  that  of  the  9-207  stations.  The  data 
taken  from  these  plots,  however,  are  slightly  less  complete  because  not  all  the  stations 
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record  both  measured  stages  and  discharges.  The  missing  data  must  be  obtained  from 
the  rating  curves  constructed  for  each  station.  Furthermore,  the  rating  curves  are 
extrapolated  beyond  the  range  of  measured  data  in  both  directions,  depending  on 
whether  the  year  in  question  was  particularly  wet  or  dry.  The  most  consistently 
reliable  stage  plots  from  this  source  are  probably  those  for  20,000  cfs.  Those  for 
10,000  cfs  and  30,000  cfs  are  also  fairly  reliable,  but  the  plot  for  40,000  cfs  will  only 
be  of  high  accuracy  during  years  that  experienced  prolonged,  high  discharges 
(Garrison,  pers.  comm.  1999).  Particular  care  must  therefore  be  apphed  when 
interpreting  the  specific  gauge  plots  for  40,000  cfs. 

Prior  to  using  the  ioformation  on  the  9-207  forms  it  was  necessary  to  remove  any 
potentially  misleading  data.  For  example,  during  the  winter  some  stage  measurements 
are  affected  by  ice,  while  others  are  affected  by  large  amounts  of  in-channel  debris. 
These  data  cannot  be  used  to  infer  changes  in  bed  level  from  stage  changes.  For 
certain  years  of  record  this  left  too  few  data  points  to  construct  a  meaningful  stage- 
discharge  curve  and  so  two  years  of  data  were  combined  to  produce  a  single  plot. 
Where  this  was  necessary  it  is  clearly  labelled  on  the  specific  gauge  graph. 

For  gauging  stations  where  data  were  available  from  both  sources  they  were 
combined  onto  a  single  graph.  This  produces  a  longer  period  of  record  because  the  9- 
207  data  generally  only  extends  back  to  the  mid-  to  late- 1970s,  while  the  data  from 
USAGE  (1994)  frequently  extends  back  to  the  1960s  or  the  1950s  -  very  near  to  the 
time  when  the  dams  in  the  Garrison,  Fort  Randall  and  Gavins  Point  reaches  were 
constructed.  The  USAGE  (1994)  data  are  used  to  derive  stage  records  for  discharges 
of  10,000  cfs;  20,000  cfs;  30,000  cfs  and  40,000  cfs,  while  the  discharges  from  the  9- 
207  stations  are  generally  less  well  rounded  figures. 

The  initial  analysis  presented  here  considers  each  reach  individually.  First,  temporal 
trends  for  the  individual  gauging  stations  are  discussed.  These  records  are  then  used  to 
describe  the  reach-scale  trends.  Finally,  the  trends  observed  in  this  analysis  are 
compared  to  those  observed  in  analyses  of  other  channel  parameters,  such  as  average 
bed  elevation,  thalweg  elevation,  hydraulic  geometry  and  grain  size  distribution.  The 
aim  is  to  gain  an  overall  understanding  of  how  the  channel  has  evolved  through  time 
and,  thus,  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible,  how  close  the  morphology  of  each 
reach  is  to  a  stale  of  dynamic  equilibrium. 

In  describing  the  reach-scale  trends,  the  stage  data  are  presented  as  a  summary  graph 
of  the  total  change  in  bed  elevation  over  the  period  of  record  because  it  was  felt  that  a 
first-order,  quantitative  approach  to  interpreting  the  reach-scale  trends  would  be  more 
objective  than  simply  comparing  the  consecutive  plots  visually.  The  data  for  these 
graphs  are  hsted  in  Appendix  A. 

The  summary  graphs  for  each  reach  are  examined  alongside  the  individual  specific 
gauge  plots  and  the  data  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A  to  ensure  as  accurate  an 
interpretation  as  possible. 

Fort  Peck  Reach 

Mainstem  gauging  stations 
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These  gauging  station  plots  are  based  entirely  or  in  part  on  rating  curve  data.  Because 
the  measurements  used  to  construct  the  rating  curves  were  updated  only  infrequently, 
it  was  necessary  to  interpolate  between  stage  points,  sometimes  over  long  periods  of 
time,  to  obtain  the  periods  of  record  shown.  This  results  in  the  plots  having  a  less 
natural  appearance  than  those  based  on  measured  data  (Garrison,  pers.  comm.  1999). 

The  locations  of  the  gauging  stations  used  in  the  study  are  mapped  in  Figure  1.  The 
specific  gauge  plots  for  all  the  gauging  stations  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B  (Figures 
Bl-BlO). 

Gauge  No.  1  (2.61  miles  downstream  from  Ft  Peck  dam),  MT  -  RM  1768.9 

Stage  lowering  is  evident  at  all  discharges  although  the  maximum  value  of  about  0.8 
ft  over  the  25  year  period  is  relatively  small  (Fig.  Bl).  Local  bed  degradation  aroimd 
this  gauge  may  have  been  limited  by  bedrock  controls  or  gravel  layers. 

7  Mile  Gauge  (Missouri  River  below  Fort  Peck  Dam),  MT  -  RM  1763.5 
This  site  experienced  much  greater  stage  lowering  than  Gauge  No.  1,  with  a 
maximum  of  4  ft  occurring  for  a  discharge  of  20,000  cfs  between  1950  and  1984  (Fig. 
B2).  For  both  10,000  cfs  and  20,000  cfs  the  fastest  rate  of  stage  lowering  occurred 
between  1950  and  1958. 

West  Frazer  Pump  Plant,  MT  -  RM  1751.3 

This  is  the  first  gauge  site  in  this  reach  where  stages  appear  to  have  responded 
differently  at  different  discharges  (Fig.  B4).  At  10,000  cfs  the  stage  shows  a  steady 
decrease  in  elevation,  by  about  3.2  ft,  over  the  entire  period  of  record  (1950-1984).  At 
20,000  cfs  there  was  virtually  no  change  in  elevation  from  1950  to  1958  and  then  a 
steady  decrease,  by  just  less  than  3  ft,  from  1958  to  1984.  At  30,000  cfs,  however,  the 
stage  level  rose  by  0.4  ft  from  1950  to  1958  before  decreasing  at  a  steady  rate,  by 
about  4.7  ft,  up  to  1984.  Flence,  as  at  7  Mile  Gauge,  1958  again  appears  to  have  been 
a  pivotal  year  in  the  record. 

East  Frazer  Pump  Plant,  MT  -  RM  1736.6 

From  1950  to  1958  stages  for  all  three  discharges  decreased  markedly  (Fig.  B5).  After 
1958,  the  stage  rose  by  1  ft  for  a  discharge  of  10,000  cfs  and  by  about  0.4  ft  for 
20,000  cfs.  In  contrast,  the  stage  for  30,000  cfs  continued  to  decrease,  but  at  a  much 
reduced  rate,  achieving  only  about  0.25  ft  of  lowering  by  1984.  1958  was  again  a 
pivotal  year  in  the  records. 

Oswego,  MT  -  RM  1727.6 

At  this  station  throughout  the  period  of  record  (1950  to  1966),  stages  lowered  steadily 
at  all  discharges,  with  the  amounts  of  overall  lowering  ranging  from  0.7  ft  for  10,000 
cfs,  to  1.4  ft  for  30,000  cfs  (Fig.  B6).  Unlike  the  stations  upstream,  there  were  no 
changes  in  these  trends  around  1958. 

Missouri  River  near  Wolf  Point,  MT  -  RM  1701.22 

This  is  the  first  gauge  site  that  combines  data  from  both  the  9-207  and  USAGE  (1994) 
sources  and  two  differences  are  immediately  noticeable  (Fig.  B7).  First,  the  9-207 
data  do  not  cover  as  great  a  range  of  discharges  as  those  from  USAGE  (1994).  This  is 
because  of  the  aforementioned  need  to  remove  the  highest  and  lowest  discharge 
values  where  no  actual  measurements  took  place  in  a  given  year.  Second,  data  from 
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the  USAGE  provide  a  much  smoother  line  than  those  from  the  9-207  sources.  This 
reflects  the  lack  of  regular  updating  of  the  data  used  to  create  the  plots  and,  as  a  result, 
the  fact  that  more  interpolation  is  needed  between  temporally-spaced  data  points  than 
for  frequently  measured  data  (Garrison, pers.  comm.,  1999). 

Despite  the  differences  in  data  used  to  create  this  chart  there  appears  to  be  good 
agreement  between  the  trends  based  on  measured  data  (10,000  line)  and  rating  curve 
data  (10,000  n  line)  for  the  10,000  cfs  discharge.  These  lines  overlap  for  the  years 
1976-1984  and  it  can  be  seen  that  for  1981  and  1984  the  two  show  almost  perfect 
agreement.  The  greatest  discrepancy  occurs  in  1980  and  is  approximately  0.7  ft.  This 
is  a  significant  dtSerence  compared  to  the  stage  differences  that  occurred  over  the 
period  of  record  and  it  highlights  the  desirability  of  using  measured  data  wherever 
possible.  Nevertheless,  the  salient  feature  is  the  general  finding  that  the  same  amount 
of  stage  lowering  is  shown  by  both  plots  over  the  overlap  period,  albeit  with  slightly 
different  absolute  stage  values. 

The  plots  for  10,000  11  cfe,  20,000  11  cfs  and  30,000  n  cfs  all  show  that  a  general 
lowering  trend  resulted  in  3  ft  of  stage  decrease  from  1950-1984.  For  the  first  two 
discharges,  the  rate  of  stage  reduction  decreased  around  1958  whilst  for  30,000  cfs 
stages  actually  increased  a  little  at  that  time.  There  then  followed  a  period  of  near 
stability  before  renewed  stage  lowering  from  1975  to  1984. 

The  10,000  cfs  plot,  based  on  9-207  data,  continues  through  to  1999.  The  record 
shows  that  stage  elevations  were  steady  between  the  mid-1980s  and  mid-1990s,  but 
may  have  begun  decreasing  again  since  1996.  This  finding  is  supported  by  plots  for 
7,500  and  14,000  cfe  which  also  suggest  that  stage  elevations  have  begun  to  decrease 
following  a  decade  of  stability.  However,  it  is  too  early  to  judge  if  renewed  lowering 
in  the  late  1990s  represents  a  significant  trend  or  a  short-term  fluctuation. 

Missouri  River  near  Culbertson,  MT  -  RM  1620.76 

The  two  data  sources  again  share  a  common  discharge  at  10,000  cfs  and,  although 
there  is  no  period  of  overlap,  the  measured  data  for  10,000  cfs  and  the  rating  curve 
data  (10,000  II)  concur  (Fig.  B9).  For  10,000  II  cfs  and  20,000  II  cfs,  stages 
decreased  up  to  1958,  but  then  they  began  an  8-year  period  of  stage  increase,  resulting 
in  1.0  to  1.5  ft  of  stage  rise.  For  30,000  II  1958  marked  a  slowing  of  the  rate  of  stage 
lowering. 

Recent  trends  in  the  measured  data  for  10,000  and  7,500  cfs  reveal  that  stage  lowering 
may  be  continuing  to  the  present  day  in  the  this  reach.  This  would  suggest  that 
morphological  adjustments  are  not  yet  complete. 

Tributary  gauging  stations 

Milk  River  at  Nashua,  MT  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1761.6) 

The  plot  for  225  cfs  shows  stages  to  be  imchanged  during  the  period  of  record, 
suggesting  that  the  channel  was  stable  during  the  period  1978-1998  (Fig.  B3).  The 
plots  for  1,500  cfs  and  3,500  cfs  also  suggest  overall  stability,  although  there  is  wider 
scatter.  This  scatter  is  probably  a  fimction  of  event-related  scour  and  fill  related  to 
these  higher  flows. 
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Poplar  River  near  Poplar,  MT  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1678.9) 

The  discharge  of  1  cfs  should  be  discounted  from  the  analysis  because  it  is  too  low  to 
be  reliable  (Fig.  B8).  The  plots  for  70  cfe  and  400  cfs  suggest  a  slight  upward  trend  in 
stages  that  resulted  in  about  0.6  ft  of  stage  rise  between  1984/85  and  1999. 

Yellowstone  River  near  Sidney,  MT  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1582) 

The  plots  for  all  three  discharges  indicate  that  the  channel  has  been  broadly  stable 
over  the  period  1976  to  1998/99,  although  there  may  be  a  very  slight  upward  trend 
after  1984  (Fig.  BIO).  Also,  for  the  two  higher  discharges,  the  records  between  1993 
and  1998/99  could  indicate  that  some  cyclical  adjustments  occurred  in  channel 
morphology. 

Overall  trends  in  the  Fort  Peck  Reach 

Figure  2  shows  the  overall  changes  in  stage  for  each  discharge  at  each  gauging  station 
in  the  reach.  Most  of  the  stations  show  substantial  amounts  of  stage  lowering, 
especially  for  the  higher  discharges.  This  finding  suggests  that  there  has  been  net 
degradation  over  the  study  period. 

It  was  noted  in  the  introduction  that  the  greatest  uncertainties  are  associated  with 
gauge  records  for  highest  and  lowest  discharges,  and  that  those  for  the  mid-range 
discharges  are  the  most  reliable.  In  this  context,  the  record  for  20,000  cfe  may  best 
represent  reach-scale  morphological  adjustment  over  the  study  period.  Figure  2 
reveals  that,  with  the  exception  of  Gauge  No.l  (immediately  downstream  of  the  dam), 
the  amount  of  stage  lowering  decreases  with  increasing  distance  downstream  for  the 
mainstem  stations.  This  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  stage  lowering 
represents  reach-scale  morphological  response  due  to  bed  degradation  downstream  of 
the  dam.  As  noted  earlier,  the  limited  degree  of  channel  incision  around  Gauge  No.  1 
may  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  gravel  and  bed  rock  beneath  the  bed  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  particular  gauge. 

Degradation  at  the  station  near  Wolf  Point  perhaps  shows  rather  more  degradation 
than  ejqiected  in  comparison  to  the  records  immediately  upstream  at  East  Frazer 
Pump  Plant  and  Oswago.  The  reason  may  be  the  local  absence  of  a  gravel  layer 
beneath  the  bed,  which  allows  greater  degradation  than  upstream.  This  station  is 
located  at  RM  1701.22  which  places  it  just  upstream  of  the  area  between  river  miles 
1697  and  1636  where  Danberg  et  al.  (1988a)  report  that  absence  of  the  gravel  layer 
has  allowed  the  thalweg  to  lower  more  markedly  than  elsewhere  (Table  1). 

Comparison  of  the  stage  records  for  the  tributaries  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
data  represent  widely  differing  discharges  and  periods  of  record.  Despite  this,  some 
salient  points  arise  from  the  data.  Low  flows  in  the  tributaries  (represented  by  225 
cfs,  70  cfs,  and  9000  cfs  for  the  Milk,  Poplar  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  respectively) 
all  display  net  stage  rises  over  the  period  of  record,  but  this  may  be  attributed  to 
siltation  during  conditions  when  the  tributaries  are  ponded  by  flows  in  the  mainstem. 
Of  greater  morphological  significance  is  the  finding  that  mid-range  and  high 
discharges  in  the  Milk  River  show  1  ft  of  stage  lowering  while  the  equivalent  flows  in 
the  Yellowstone  River  display  only  0.2  feet  of  lowering.  The  confluence  of  the  Milk 
River  with  the  Missouri  is  only  7.5  miles  below  the  dam,  while  that  of  the 
Yellowstone  is  189  miles  from  the  dam.  Hence,  this  reduction  in  stage  lowering  in 
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tributaries  with  increasing  distance  downstream  of  the  dam  is  consistent  with  the 
distribution  of  degradation  at  the  mainstem  stations.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  limited  amount  of  stage  reduction  due  to  channel  incision  in  the  Yellowstone 
River  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  gauge  to  Lake 
Sakakawea,  whose  backwater  effects  may  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  flow  to  degrade 
the  bed.  In  contrast,  the  record  for  400  cfe  in  the  Poplar  River  indicates  net 
aggradation,  suggesting  perhaps  that  the  degradation  has  not  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  study  reach. 

Taken  together  with  the  results  for  the  mainstem,  the  records  for  the  tributaries 
suggest  that  stage  lowering  is  driven  by  reach-scale  degradation  downstream  of  the 
dam,  but  that  the  spatial  distribution  of  bed  level  change  may  be  complicated  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  coarse  substrate  or  bed  rock  materials.  There  is,  in  fact,  some 
evidence  of  aggradation  in  the  middle  of  the  reach,  between  the  gauges  near  Wolf 
Point  and  Culbertson. 

Comparison  to  Results  of  Earlier  Studies 

Other  studies  have  investigated  the  trends  in  various  channel  parameters  in  response 
to  closure  of  the  dam  and  these  are  summarised  in  Table  1.  The  table  shows  that  bed 
material  grain  size  distribution,  hydraulic  geometry,  average  bed  elevation  and 
thalweg  elevation  have  all  been  studied  along  the  entire  length  of  the  reach,  with  the 
results  used  to  infer  where  and  to  what  extent  aggradation  or  degradation  has 
occurred. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  summary  information  in  Table  1  that  has  degradation 
occurred  between  the  dam  and  a  point  around  river  miles  1717  to  1707.  While 
degradation  is  identified  downstream  as  far  as  RM  1636,  it  is  limited  to  zones  where 
absence  of  gravel  in  the  bed  limits  the  degree  of  armouring.  The  downstream  limit  of 
widespread  degradation  is  indicated  by  a  solid  line  in  Figure  1,  just  downstream  of 
Wolf  Point  (but  upstream  of  gauge  station  No.6).  The  hydraulic  geometry  and  thalweg 
elevation  data  suggest  that  two  areas  of  aggradation  may  exist,  the  first  downstream 
from  the  1717/1707  point  and  the  second  downstream  of  RM  1697.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  the  specific  gauge  record  for  the  Poplar  River  (confluence  at  RM 
1678.9)  which  displays  net  aggradation. 

The  largest  grain  sizes  are  found  in  upstream  sections  and  the  studies  report  increases 
in  grain  size  with  time  as  selective  entrainment  and  armouring  have  progressed.  The 
smaller  grain  size  and  coarsening  trend  downstream  and  are  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  selective  transport  and  deposition  have  occurred  over  the  period  of 
record. 

Table  1:  Summary  Table  of  Fort  Peck  Reach  Aggradation/Degradation 

Characteristics  -  RM  1771-1582 


Variable 

1960 

RM 

Description 

Source  I 

Grain 

Size 

1771-1582 

D&A 

Largest  in  upstream  segments  but  increasing 
in  amount  in  all  segments  until  1978,  then 
decreasing  slightly. 

Midwest  1 
(1977) 

1771-1757 

D 

In  the  pericxi  1936-1978  degradation  has 

Dangberg 

19 


been  occurring  at  progressively  slower  rates. 

Hydraulic 

Geometry 

1757- 

1717/1707 

D 

In  the  period  1936-1978  there  has  been  less 
degradation  and  it  has  been  occurring  at  a 
much  slower  rate. 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

1717/1707- 

1582 

A 

The  period  1936-1978  shows  aggradation 
increasing  with  distance  downstream. 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

Average 

Bed  Elev. 

1771-1766 

D 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

Thalweg 

Elevation 

1771-1766 

No  significant  lowering  of  the  thalweg. 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

Thalweg 

Elevation 

1766-1714 

m 

Slow  thalweg  lowering. 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

Thalweg 

Elevation 

1697-1636 

D 

Thalweg  lowering  where  the  gravel  layer  is 
absent,  but  none  when  the  gravel  layer  is 
present. 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

Thalweg 

Elevation 

1697-1580 

■1 

Rate  of  thalweg  lowering  decreases  with 
distance  downstream. 

Dangberg 

(1988a) 

While  the  information  in  Table  1  is  broadly  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  specific 
gauge  analysis,  it  cannot  be  used  to  specify  accurately  the  RM  limits  to  zones  where 
either  degradation  or  aggradation  has  dominated  due  to  lack  of  good  spatial  resolution 
in  the  data. 

Conclusions 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  specific  gauge  records  that  degradation  has  occurred 
throughout  the  reach,  but  that  the  degree  of  bed  lowering  decreases  with  increasing 
distance  from  the  dam  and  degradation  is  spatially  discontinuous  downstream  of  a 
point  between  RM  1717  and  1707.  The  relatively  large  degree  of  degradation  for  the 
station  near  Wolf  Point  (RM  1701.2),  may  be  explained  by  the  local  absence  of  a 
gravel  layer.  There  is  evidence  from  previous  studies  of  aggradation  along  the 
mainstem  between  about  RM  1700  and  1580,  and  this  is  consistent  with  aggradational 
trend  in  the  specific  gauge  record  for  the  Poplar  River  tributary,  which  confluences 
with  the  Missouri  River  at  RM  1678.9. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  regarding  temporal  variation  in  rates  of 
morphological  change  through  degradation  or  aggradation  because  only  the  plots  for 
Wolf  Point  and  Culbertson  (figures  B7  and  B9)  have  data  extending  up  to  the  present 
day.  At  both  sites,  stages  continue  to  decrease  up  to  the  present,  suggesting  that 
morphological  adjustments  are  not  yet  complete. 

Garrison  Reach 

Mainstem  gauging  stations 

All  the  mainstem  gauging  stations  except  the  one  at  Bismarck  (figure  B 19)  are  based 
on  rating  curve  data.  Despite  this  they  have  a  good  degree  of  detail  because  the 
measurements  have  been  updated  every  one  to  two  years,  eliminating  the  need  for 
interpolation  between  stages  over  long  periods  of  time  (Garrison,  pers.  comm.  1999). 
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The  locations  of  the  gauging  stations  used  in  the  study  are  mapped  in  Figure  3.  The 
specific  gauge  plots  for  all  the  gauging  stations  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B  (Figs. 
B11-B20). 

Missouri  River  near  Stanton,  ND  -  RM  1378.4 

The  plots  for  10,000  cfs,  20,000  cfs  and  30,000  cfs  are  very  similar,  which  increases 
confidence  that  stage  changes  may  be  attributed  to  long-term  morphological  changes 
in  the  channel  (Fig.  B1 1).  There  was  a  period  of  intense  stage  lowering  from  1950  to 
1970,  resulting  in  6  to  7  ft  of  stage  decrease.  Between  1970  and  1976  there  was 
apparently  a  hiatus,  followed  by  a  very  sudden  drop  in  stages,  by  2  to  4  ft,  in  1977. 
After  1977,  stage  lowering  continued  at  a  much  slower  rate,  resulting  in  a  further  1  to 
1.5  ft  of  decrease  in  stages  up  to  1997.  The  recent  records  suggest  that  stage  lowering 
is  continuing  and  that  morphological  adjustments  may  be  on-going. 

Missouri  River  near  Fort  Clark,  ND  -  RM  1366.65 

The  trends  are  very  similar  for  all  three  discharges  (Fig.  B13).  Stages  display  an 
overall  lowering  trend  with  the  10,000  cfs  the  stage  decreasing  by  5.3  ft;  the  20,000 
cfr  stage  decreasing  by  7  ft  and  the  30,000  cfs  stage  decreasing  by  6.8  ft  over  the 
period  of  record  (1960-1997).  The  rate  of  stage  lowering  was  fastest  in  the  1960s,  but 
slowed  after  the  mid-1980s  and  stages  appeared  to  have  approached  equilibrium  in  the 
early  1990s.  Flowever,  renewed  lowering  can  be  identified  in  the  records  for  the  late- 
1990s,  indicating  that  morphological  adjustments  may  be  continuing. 

Missouri  River  near  Hensler,  ND  —  RM  1362 

The  trends  for  all  three  discharges  are  very  similar  for  the  study  period,  1959-1997 
(Fig.  B14).  Rates  of  stage  lowering  decrease  with  time,  especially  after  1977.  At 
10,000  cfe  the  overall  decrease  in  stage  elevation  is  3.8  ft.  The  equivalent  figures  for 
20,000  cfs  and  30,000  cfs  are  4.5  and  5.8  ft,  respectively.  At  this  gauge,  stages  appear 
to  have  been  stable  since  the  mid-1980s,  although  there  is  some  evidence  of  renewed 
lowering  since  1995.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  if  the  recent  downward  trend 
represents  a  sustained  trend  of  morphological  change  or  a  short-term  adjustment. 

Missouri  River  near  Washbnm,  ND  -  RM  1354.7 

The  trends  for  all  three  discharges  again  appear  to  be  very  similar  over  the  period  of 
record,  1955-1997  (Fig.  B15).  Rates  of  stage  lowering  decrease  with  time.  Overall, 
the  stage  decrease  at  10,000  cfs  is  4.4  ft,  while  at  20,000  cfs  and  30,000  cfs,  stages 
decrease  by  about  5.0  ft.  At  this  gauge,  stages  appear  to  have  been  stable  between  the 
early- 1980s  and  the  mid- 1990s,  although  there  is  clear  evidence  of  renewed  lowering 
since  1995.  It  is,  however,  still  too  early  to  determine  if  the  recent  downward  trend 
represents  a  sustained  trend  of  morphological  change  or  a  short-term  adjustment. 

Missouri  River  near  Price,  ND  -  RM  1338 

All  three  plots  show  a  lowering  trend  throughout  the  period  of  record,  1960-1986 
however,  the  decrease  in  stages  is  less  marked  than  at  the  gauges  upstream.  At  10,000 
cfs  the  stage  decreased  by  up  to  2.6  ft,  at  20,000  cfs  by  2.5  ft  and  at  30,000  cfs  by  2.1 
ft.  Rates  of  lowering  tend  to  decrease  with  time,  and  there  was  hardly  any  reduction 
in  stages  during  the  1980s.  As  the  record  at  the  Price  station  ends  in  1986,  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  whether  the  renewed  stage  lowering  apparent  at  the  other 
mainstem  stations  has  occurred  here. 
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Missouri  River  at  Bismark,  ND  -  RM  1314.2 

Usable  data  were  available  for  only  a  short  period  of  record  at  this  station. 
Nevertheless,  the  stage  records  for  16,500  cfs  and  24,300  cfs,  clearly  reveal  an 
increasing  trend  between  the  late- 1980s  and  the  late- 1990s.  Overall,  stages  rose  by 
about  0.2  ft  and  0.25  ft,  respectively.  Very  recently,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
period  of  increasing  stages  may  have  ended  and  that  stages  may  have  fallen  by  about 
0.5  ft.  It  is,  however,  much  too  early  to  determine  if  recent  stage  fluctuations  represent 
trends  of  morphological  change  or  a  short-term  adjustments. 

Tributary  gauging  stations 

Knife  River  near  Hazen  -  O'oins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1375.5) 

Measured  data  are  available  only  for  a  short  period  from  this  gauge.  Fig.  B12  shows 
the  records  for  13  years  of  stage  data  at  50  cfs  and  10  years  at  750  cfs.  Stages  for  the 
lower  discharge  have  been  stable  bed  although  the  discharge  is  too  small  to  be  of  great 
morphological  significance.  Stages  for  the  higher  discharge  indicate  a  cyclical 
behaviour  with  perhaps  1 .0  ft  of  net  lowering  during  the  1 990s. 

Turtle  Creek  above  Washburn,  ND  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1351.9) 

In  Fig.  B16,  stages  for  6  cfs  vary  widely  but  should  probably  be  discounted  because 
this  flow  is  too  small  to  be  of  morphological  significance.  The  record  for  85  cfs  only 
covers  the  period  1993-1999,  which  is  too  short  a  time  to  support  meaningful 
conclusions.  However,  the  few  data  that  are  available  for  this  station,  suggest  that 
stages  have  not  changed  in  any  systematic  fashion  during  the  1990s. 

Burnt  Creek  near  Bismark,  ND  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1316.2) 

Data  availability  is  also  severely  limited  for  Burnt  Creek  (Fig.  B18).  The  short 
records  for  10  cfs  and  100  cfs  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  suggesting  that  stage 
changes  have  produced  no  clear  trend  during  the  1990s.  However,  the  period  of 
record  is  simply  too  short  to  support  firm  conclusions. 

Heart  River  near  Mandan,  ND  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  1311.2) 

The  period  of  record  on  this  tributary  is  also  too  short  to  establish  long-term  trends. 
The  plot  for  20  cfs  should  be  discounted  because  this  is  too  small  a  discharge  to  be 
morphologically  significant.  The  records  for  200  cfs  and  1,200  cfs  indicate  that  stages 
were  steady  during  the  first  half  of  the  1990s  but  suggest  that  they  have  been  more 
variable  since  1995.  It  is  too  early  to  decide  whether  this  activity  has  any  wide 
morphological  significance. 

Reach-scale  trends 

Figure  4  shows  the  overall  changes  in  stage  elevations  for  all  the  stations  with 
sufficiently  long  periods  of  record  to  merit  inclusion  in  the  reach-scale  analysis.  Plots 
of  stages  corresponding  to  10,000  cfs,  20,000  cfs  and  30,000  cfs  for  five  stations 
along  the  mainstem  Missouri  River  all  indicate  substantial  stage  lowering.  They 
further  reveal  that  the  amount  of  stage  lowering  generally  decreases  with  distance 
downstream  from  the  dam  at  all  three  discharges.  These  findings  suggest  that  there 
has  been  net  degradation  at  the  reach-scale  over  the  study  period. 
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The  exceptions  to  this  general  trend  of  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  stage  lowering 
with  downstream  distance  are  the  stages  for  10,000  and  20,000  cfs  at  the  gauge  near 
Washburn,  which  are  0.6  feet  and  0.5  feet  respectively  higher  than  the  corresponding 
stages  at  the  gauge  immediately  upstream,  near  Hensler.  These  exceptions  may  be 
explained  by  examination  of  Table  A2,  which  reveals  that  the  period  of  record  at 
Washburn  extends  back  4  more  years  than  that  at  Hensler.  It  is  likely  that  stage 
lowering  occurred  at  both  stations  during  1955-59,  but  that  it  is  absent  from  the 
shorter  record  for  Hensler.  The  data  for  the  gauge  at  Bismark  only  represent  changes 
during  the  last  10  to  12  years.  This  may  explain  why  the  amounts  of  stage  decrease 
recorded  there  are  very  small. 

Data  from  tributaries  other  than  the  Knife  River  have  been  excluded  from  Fig.  4, 
because  the  periods  of  record  were  too  short  to  yield  reliable  indications  of  longer- 
term  trends.  The  results  for  the  Knife  River  suggest  that  the  channel  has  degraded, 
while  the  absolute  amount  of  lowering  is  proportionately  smaller  than  that  that  in  the 
much  larger,  mainstream  Missouri  River. 

Comparison  to  Results  of  Earlier  Studies 

Other  studies  have  investigated  the  trends  in  various  channel  parameters  in  response 
to  closure  of  the  dam  and  these  are  summarised  in  Table  2.  The  table  shows  that  bed 
material  grain  size  distribution,  average  bed  elevation  and  thalweg  elevation  have  all 
been  studied  along  the  entire  length  of  the  reach,  with  the  results  used  to  infer  where 
and  to  what  extent  aggradation  or  degradation  has  occurred.  The  spatial  distribution 
of  degradation  shown  in  Fig.  4  corresponds  with  the  pattern  of  degradation  inferred 
from  various  other  channel  parameters,  which  are  summarised  in  Table  2. 

According  to  USASCE  (1994),  average  bed  elevations  have  decreased  by  8  ft  due  to 
degradation  over  a  27  year  period  at  RM  1384,  while  thalweg  elevations  have 
decreased  by  a  similar  amoimt  in  the  10  miles  immediately  downstream  of  the  dam. 
About  10.5  ft  of  degradation  has  been  observed  at  the  gauge  at  RM  1378.4  over  a  47 
year  period.  Direct  comparison  for  specific  locations  between  the  results  compiled 
herein  and  the  findings  earlier  studies  is  rarely  possible.  However,  ASCE  (1994) 
report  that  the  average  bed  elevation  at  RM  1337  decreased  by  over  2  ft  due  to  bed 
degradation  between  1958  and  1985,  while  the  present  study  established  that  stages 
lowered  by  up  to  2.5  ft  at  RM  1338  between  1960  and  1986. 

Table  2:  Summary  Table  of  Garrison  Reach  Aggradation/Degradation 
Characteristics  -  RM  1389.9-1311 


Variable 

Agg./Deg. 

Description 

1960  RM 

Source  | 

TE 

D 

Over  8  ft  of  degradation  has  occurred 
in  the  8-10  miles  downstream  from  the 
dam  since  closure. 

1389.9- 

1381.9/1379.9 

USAGE 

(1994) 

ABE 

D 

Almost  continues  degradation  from 
1958  to  1985,  ranging  from  about  8  ft 
near  RM  1384  to  just  over  2  ft  at  RM 
1337. 

1389.9-1337 

USAGE 

(1994) 

GS 

D 

The  D50  grain  size  increases  with  time 
from  1958-1985  between  river  miles 
1389.9  and  1335.  From  1958-1964 
grain  size  increases  by  about  0.16mm 

1389.9-1335 

USAGE 

(1994) 
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at  RM  1386  and  by  about  0.03mm  at 
RM  1340.  From  1964-1985  the 
increase  is  3.81mm  at  RM  1386  and 
0.09mm  at  RM  1340. 

TE  =  Thalweg  Elevation 

ABE  =  Average  Bed  Elevation 

GS  =  Grain  Size 


The  results  reported  by  USAGE  (1994)  reveal  that  bed  material  coarsened 
substantially  between  river  miles  1389.9  and  1335  during  the  period  1958-1985. 
Theoretically,  it  is  expected  that  bed  material  coarsening  occurs  in  a  degrading 
channel  due  to  selective  entrainment  of  finer  grains  during  bed  scour  events  which 
drives  the  armouring  process.  Hence,  the  D50  grain  size  trend  in  the  reach  is  also 
consistent  with  the  finding  of  this  study. 

Conclusions 

Consistency  between  the  measurements  of  channel  bed  elevation  and  grain  size 
parameters  reported  previously  and  the  specific  gauge  analysis  reported  here, 
increases  the  degree  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on  the  results. 

It  may  be  inferred  fi'om  the  specific  gauge  records  that  degradation  has  occurred 
throughout  the  reach,  and  that  the  degree  of  bed  lowering  decreases  with  increasing 
distance  from  the  dam  in  a  spatially  coherent  manner.  These  findings  are  consistent 
with  the  general  theory  on  degradation  driven  by  the  closure  of  a  large  dam.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  regarding  morphological  response  in  the 
tributaries  due  to  lack  of  long-term  specific  gauge  records  suitable  for  analysis. 
Available  data  for  the  tributaries  suggest  that  during  the  1990s  stages  have  varied  but 
shown  no  marked  trends. 

Trends  of  temporal  variation  in  the  rate  of  degradation  at  mainstem  gauging  stations 
are  consistent  between  sites.  The  plots  for  Stanton,  Fort  Clark,  Hensler  and  Washburn 
(Figs.  Bll,  B13,  B14  and  B15),  all  reveal  an  overall  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
degradation  with  time.  The  record  for  the  station  near  Price  (Fig.  B17)  is  shorter  and 
ends  in  1986,  making  it  less  useful  for  examining  time  trends  in  the  rate  of  stage 
lowering.  However,  the  trends  at  Price  are  consistent  with  those  at  the  other  stations 
for  the  1960s,  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

All  the  mainstem  stations  with  records  extending  to  the  present  exhibit  lowering  of 
stages  in  the  late  1990s.  This  establishes  that  morphological  adjustments  are 
definitely  on-going.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  whether  recent  stage  lowering  is 
a  short-term  fluctuation  or  represents  a  renewed  period  of  degradation.  The  fact  that 
stage  lowering  in  the  late  1990s  is  common  to  all  the  mainstem  sites  establishes  that 
degradation  at  that  reach-scale  is  the  probable  cause  (rather  than  local  morphological 
adjustments),  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  establish  whether  there  is  a  sustained 
degradational  trend  until  about  2005. 

The  results  of  the  specific  gauge  analysis  up  to  1995  would  suggest  that 
morphological  response  of  the  reach  to  closure  of  the  dam  was  essentially  complete 
and  that  the  river  was  close  to  a  condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  Recent  stage 
lowering  throughout  the  reach  must  cast  some  doubt  on  this  conclusion,  but  it  will  be 
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another  five  years  or  so  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  present  degradational 
trend  is  driven  by  a  short-term  adjustment  or  marks  a  renewed  period  of  sustained 
morphological  change. 

Fort  Randall  Reach 

All  the  specific  gauge  analyses  for  gauging  stations  in  this  reach  are  based  on  rating 
curve  data  and,  as  in  Garrison  Reach,  supply  a  good  degree  of  detailed  information. 
This  is  the  case  because  the  measurements  have  been  updated  every  one  to  two  years 
and,  eliminating  the  need  to  interpolate  between  stages  over  long  periods  of  time 
(Garrison,  pers.  comm.  1999). 

The  locations  of  the  gauging  stations  discussed  below  are  mapped  in  Figure  5.  The 
specific  gauge  plots  for  all  the  gauging  stations  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B  (Figs. 
B21-B27). 

Maimtem  gauging  stations 

Fort  Randall  Dam  Gauge,  SD  -  RM  879.98 

The  plots  of  stage  at  the  three  discharges  are  almost  identical  in  both  pattern  and  the 
lowering  trend  that  they  exhibit  (Fig.  B21).  In  order  of  increasing  discharge  they 
reveal  5.3  ft,  5.2  ft  and  5  ft  of  stage  decrease  over  the  period  of  record,  1953-1986. 
From  1975-1986  there  is  a  step-like  pattern  evident  in  all  three  plots.  In  the  period 
after  the  mid-1970s,  the  trends  are  stepped.  A  period  of  stable  stage  elevations  in  the 
late- 1970s  was  followed  by  further  stage  decrease  in  the  early  1980s  before  renewed 
stability  in  the  late  1980s.  The  record  ceases  in  1986,  making  it  impossible  to 
determine  whether  stage  stability  has  continue  to  the  present  day,  or  whether  further 
adjustments  have  occurred. 

Missouri  River  below  Greenwood,  SD  -  RM  865.04 

The  stage  records  at  this  station  are  generally  similar  to  one  another  (Fig.  B22).  The 
overall  trend  of  the  records  suggests  a  predominantly  lowering  trend,  although  there  is 
more  variability  than  at  the  Fort  Randall  Dam  Gauge  upstream.  In  the  period  1966- 
1973  the  lowest  three  discharges  indicate  stage  lowering,  by  perhaps  1  to  2  ft,  but  this 
is  not  reflected  in  the  stage  for  40,000  cfs.  For  the  period  1974-1981  the  records 
suggest  that  stages  were  relative  stable,  but  further  stage  lowering,  by  perhaps  0.5  to  1 
ft  occurred  during  the  1980s.  In  interpreting  these  records  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  plot  for  40,000  cfs  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  data  points  extrapolated 
beyond  the  range  of  measured  data  for  various  years.  This  introduces  uncertainty  and 
could  explain  the  wider  scatter  displayed  by  the  data  points  for  this  discharge. 

Missouri  River  Gauge  at  RM  853.37 

The  period  of  record  for  this  station  is  restricted  to  1960-1972,  reducing  the  utility  of 
the  results  to  identify  long-term  channel  adjustments  (Fig.  B23).  The  plots  all  suggest 
that  stages  followed  an  overall  upward  trend,  to  produce  a  net  rise  of  about  1  ft  over 
the  study  period.  The  time  distribution  is  non-uniform  however,  with  most  of  the 
stage  rise  occurring  in  the  early  1960  and  then  stages  staying  almost  constant  or 
falling  slightly  during  the  mid  to  late- 1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Missouri  River  near  Verdel,  NE  -  RM  845.91 
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The  specific  gauge  plots  constructed  for  three  discharges  at  this  station  show  similar 
patterns  (Fig.  B25).  Stages  varied  widely  with  no  consistent  trend  during  the  period 
1964  to  1977,  but  began  to  rise  steadily  in  1977.  By  1985  stages  had  risen  between 
about  2  ft.  This  rising  trend  may  be  associated  with  backwater  effects  driven  by 
sedimentation  at  the  delta  of  the  Niobrara  River  where  it  confluences  with  the 
Missouri  River  just  downstream  of  this  gauging  station.  While  incremental  growth  of 
the  delta  is  known  to  have  occurred,  the  strong  linearity  of  the  data  from  1977  to 
1985,  especially  when  compared  to  the  scatter  in  the  preceding  period,  suggests  a  high 
degree  of  data  interpolation.  It  is  likely  that  actual  changes  in  bed  elevation  have  not 
been  as  regular  as  they  appear  in  Fig.  B25. 

Missouri  River  near  Niobrara,  NE  -  RM  842.45 

The  three  discharge  plots  for  this  station  have  almost  identical  patterns,  with  an 
overall  upward  trend  for  the  period  of  record,  1956-1985  (Fig.  B27).  During  this 
period,  stages  rose  by  between  about  5  to  5.5  ft.  The  rising  trend  was  strongest  during 
the  early  part  of  the  record,  1957-1960,  but  slowed  during  the  early  to  mid-1960s. 
Stages  fell  during  the  late  1960s  and  early- 1970s  before  beginning  a  renewed  upward 
trend  in  1972.  With  one  fall,  between  1975-77,  the  upward  trend  was  then  sustained 
up  to  the  end  of  the  record  in  1985,  resulting  in  about  2  to  2.5  ft  of  net  stage  rise. 
However,  the  linear  nature  of  the  plot  post  1977  suggests  a  high  degree  of  data 
interpolation. 

The  general  trend  of  rising  stages  may  be  explained  by  two  factors.  First,  bed 
elevations  at  this  station  may  have  been  affected  by  growth  of  the  delta  of  the 
Niobrara  River.  Second,  stages  may  be  directly  affected  by  the  backwater  from  Lewis 
and  Clark  Lake,  immediately  downstream,  and  may  also  be  indirectly  affected  by  bed 
level  rise  due  to  siltation  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Tributary  gauging  stations 

Ponca  Creek  near  Verdel,  NE  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  848.9) 

Generally  similar  patterns  are  displayed  by  all  three  discharges  plotted  for  Ponca 
Creek  (Fig.  B24).  The  records  reveal  that  there  was  rapid  stage  lowering  during  the 
early  part  of  the  period  of  record,  between  1957  and  the  mid-1960s,  leading  to  about 
2.5  ft  of  stage  decrease.  In  the  mid- 1960s  a  long  period  of  net  stage  increase  began, 
and  this  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  although  the  rising  trends  have  been 
unsteady  and  are  punctuated  by  shorter  episodes  of  stage  lowering.  The  overall  net 
increase  in  stages  between  1957  and  1997  is  1  to  2  ft.  Ponca  Creek  is  affected  for  a 
certain  distance  upstream  by  the  backwater  effects  of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara  River.  Some  fraction  of  the  net  stage  rise  may  thus  be  explained  by 
backwater  effects  behind  the  Niobrara  delta. 

Niobrara  River  near  Verdel,  NE  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  844) 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  specific  gauge  record  for  Verdel  is  a  rapid  drop  in 
stages  by  about  1.3  ft  between  1983  and  1987.  Prior  to  1983  stages  had  displayed  a 
slight  rising  tendency  although  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  variability  from  year  to 
year.  After  1987  the  records  for  all  three  discharges  reveal  a  rising  tendency  but, 
because  of  data  scatter,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  marked  trend. 
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The  two  periods  of  rising  stages  are  probably  driven  by  sedimentation  on  the  delta  at 
the  Niobrara  River’s  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  either  because  bed  aggradation  or 
an  increasing  backwater  effect  at  the  gauge.  The  cause  of  the  decline  in  stages 
between  1983  and  1987  is  less  obvious.  It  could  be  due  to  the  channel  retrenching 
into  the  delta  as  part  of  the  natural  cycle  of  deposition  and  erosion,  it  might  be  the 
response  of  the  Niobrara  River  to  degradation  in  the  Missouri  mainstem,  or  it  might 
be  associated  with  some  local  influence  on  hydrodynamics  of  flow  at  the  gauge  site. 

Reach-scale  trends 

Figure  6  reveals  a  coherent  distribution  of  overall  stage  changes  along  the  reach, 
suggesting  progression  from  degradation  immediately  downstream  of  the  dam  to 
somewhere  aroimd  River  Mile  860,  and  the  aggradation  along  the  remainder  of  the 
reach.  However,  in  interpreting  the  overall  record,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
data  in  Figure  6  represent  different  periods  of  record.  The  years  of  record  at  the 
mainstem  gauging  stations  (from  upstream  to  downstream)  are: 

Fort  Randall  Dam  -  33 
Greenwood  -  20/21 
RM  853.37 -  12 
Verdel  -  21 
Niobrara  —  29 

Thus,  although  the  distribution  of  degradation  from  the  dam  and  beyond  Greenwood 
appears  to  show  diminishing  bed  lowering  with  distance  from  the  dam,  this  is  at  least 
partly  explained  by  the  shorter  record  at  Greenwood.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  the 
lengths  of  record  from  RM  853.37,  to  Verdel  and  then  to  Niobrara  could  at  least  partly 
explain  the  apparent  increase  the  degree  of  aggradation.  Notwithstanding  these 
eaveats,  the  distribution  of  stage  changes  along  the  mainstem  gauging  stations  is 
consistent  enough  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  pattern 
displayed  in  Figure  6. 

The  overall  stage  change  for  the  gauge  on  Ponca  Creek  is  consistent  with  the  results 
for  the  mainstem  in  showing  net  aggradation  during  the  40-year  period  of  record. 
Conversely,  net  change  for  the  Niobrara  River  is  stage  lowering,  which  appears  to 
contradict  the  aggradational  change  in  the  mainstem.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  the  stage  lowering  at  the  Niobrara  (figure  B26)  occurred  during  a 
short  (four  year)  period,  and  that  for  the  great  majority  of  the  period  of  record  the 
trend  was  for  slow  aggradation. 

Comparison  to  Results  of  Earlier  Studies 

Other  studies  have  investigated  the  trends  in  various  channel  parameters  in  response 
to  closure  of  the  dam  and  these  are  summarised  in  Table  3.  Studies  of  hydraulic 
geometry,  water  surface  and  average  bed  elevations  all  indicate  that  degradation  has 
occurred  between  river  miles  880  and  860  (USACE,  1997).  Measured  rates  of  erosion 
are  consistent  with  this  finding  and  suggest  that  degradation  has  been  most  intense 
between  river  miles  880  and  870.  These  results  correspond  with  the  identification  in 
the  present  study  of  stage  lowering  due  to  degradation  at  the  two  upstream  gauging 
stations  in  the  reach. 
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The  results  of  previous  studies  reveal  that  no  temporal  trend  in  average  bed  elevation 
is  discernible  between  river  miles  860  and  853.  Dangberg  (1988b)  interprets  this  as 
indicating  that  the  reach  between  RM  860  and  RM  855  is  a  transition  zone  between 
degradation  upstream  and  aggradation  downstream.  This  interpretation  is  supported 
by  the  stage  records  reported  in  the  present  study  for  the  gauge  below  Greenwood  (net 
degradation)  and  that  at  RM  853.37  (net  aggradation),  which  bracket  the  transition 
zone  reported  by  Dangberg  (1988b). 


Table  3:  Summary  Table  of  Fort  Randall  Aggradation/Degradation 

Characteristics  -  RM  880-844 


Variables 

Description 

1960  RM 

Source 

HG 

D 

Lo\vermg  thalweg,  increasing  cross- 
sectional  area,  increased  bank  top  width 

880-860 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

ABE 

D 

Lowers  at  all  cross-sections  except  RM  865 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

ABE 

T 

No  discernible  trend 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

ABE 

A 

Trends  show  both  increasing  and  decreasing 
elevations,  probably  due  to  reworking  of 
Niobrara  sediments.  The  overall  trend  is 
likely  to  be  aggradation 

853-844 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

ABE 

D 

Lowest  elevation  reached  30-40  years  into 
the  simulation,  2025-2035.  Predicted 
degradation  is  greatest  under  the  high  flow 
scenario  and  lowest  under  the  low  flow 
scenario 

880-863.5 

WEST 

(1998) 

ER 

D 

High  erosion  rate  from  1953-1984 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

ER 

D 

Decreasing  erosion  rate  for  period 
1953-1984 

870-844 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

WSE 

D 

Water  surface  elevations  adjusted  to  a 
common  discharge  show  a  decrease  in 
elevation  downstream  of  the  dam 

880-860 

USAGE 

(1997) 

WSE 

A 

Water  surface  profiles  downstream  of  this 
point  rise  throu^  time.  Maximum  rise  (5  ft) 
at  Niobrara  confluence.  Magnitude  and 
timing  of  these  trends  corresponds  to 
observed  stage  trends  at  mainstem  gauges 

860-844 

USAGE 

(1997) 

SUM 

D 

Degradation  zone 

880-860 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

SUM 

T 

Transition  zone 

860-855 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

SUM 

A 

Aggradaticm  zone 

855-844 

Dangberg 

(1988b) 

HG  =  Hydraulic  Geometry  WSE  =  Water  Surface  Elevation 

ABE  =  Average  Bed  Elevation  SUM  =  Summary  of  reported  trends 

ER  =  Erosion  Rate 


Past  studies  of  average  bed  elevation  show  that  aggradation  has  been  the  dominant 
channel  change  between  RM  853  and  RM  844.  This  is  consistent  with  the  net  change 
established  in  this  study,  although  the  stage  records  for  individual  mainstem  stations 
reveal  that  the  overall  aggradational  trends  has  been  punctuated  by  shorter  periods  of 
degradation  (see.  Figures  B23,  B25  and  B27).  Dangberg  (1988b)  concluded  that 
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short-term  fluctuations  in  stage  and  bed  level  are  probably  associated  with  reworking 
of  the  sediment  deposits  in  the  Niobrara  River  and  the  Missouri  around  the  Niobrara 
confluence.  The  overall  rise  in  water  surface  elevations  reported  for  the  mainstem 
between  RM  860  and  RM  844  occurs  at  the  downstream  limit  (RM  844)  and  is  of  the 
order  of  5  ft  .  This  finding  coincides  with  the  specific  gauge  analysis  reported  herein 
for  the  Missouri  near  Niobrara  (RM  842.45)  which  likewise  shows  5.0  to  5.5  ft  of 
increase  in  stages  over  the  period  1956-85. 

Conclusions 

The  zones  of  net  degradation,  transition  and  net  aggradation  identified  on  the  basis  of 
this  and  previous  studies  are  indicated  in  Figure  5  by  two  solid  lines  across  the 
Missouri  River.  The  zone  between  the  dam  and  the  upstream  line  is  that  of 
degradation.  The  zone  between  the  lines  is  the  transition  zone.  The  zone  downstream 
of  the  second  line  is  that  of  aggradation.  This  spatial  distribution  of  channel  change 
represents  the  morphological  response  expected  downstream  of  a  dam  but,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  observed  channel  changes  solely  to  closure  of  Fort 
Randall  Dam.  This  is  the  case  because  morphological  adjustments  in  lower  half  of 
this  reach  are  strongly,  and  perhaps  dominantly,  affected  by  two  other  influences. 
First  is  the  presence  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake.  Sedimentation  at  the  head  of  this  lake 
would  be  expected  to  drive  local  aggradation  regardless  of  conditions  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  study  reach.  Second,  the  aggradational  tendency  at  the  head  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
Lake  is  massively  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a  heavy  sediment  load  from  the 
Niobrara  River  at  RM  844.  The  delta  built  by  the  Niobrara  has  a  major  influence  on 
channel  changes  in  the  Missouri,  both  directly,  through  its  impact  on  local  bed  levels, 
and  indirectly,  through  supplying  relatively  coarse  sediment  that  is  deposited  at  the 
head  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake.  If  the  Niobrara  were  not  present  it  is  likely  that  the 
amount  of  aggradation  would  be  smaller  than  that  actually  observed. 

The  specific  gauge  records  for  the  upstream  two  gauging  indicates  that  bed  lowering 
in  the  degradational  zone  continued  into  the  1980s.  Unfortunately,  the  records  cease 
in  the  late- 1980s,  making  it  impossible  to  determine  whether  degradation  has  continue 
to  the  present  day.  WEST  Consultants  (1998)  simulated  average  bed  levels  for  a  50 
year  period,  starting  in  1995.  They  predicted  that  the  degradation  would  continue  in 
the  first  20-miles  downstream  from  the  dam  until  sometime  between  2025  and  2035. 

There  are  no  gauging  stations  in  the  transition  zone,  and  the  period  of  record  at  RM 
853.37  is  restricted  to  1960-1972,  reducing  the  utility  of  the  results  in  identifying  time 
trends  in  channel  adjustment.  The  results  for  this  period  reveal  that  stages  rose 
during  the  early  1960s  but  were  steady  or  declined  slightly  during  the  mid  to  late- 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  This  might  indicate  that  the  transition  zone  has  tended  to 
migrate  downstream  with  time  as  degradation  in  the  zone  below  the  dam  has  slowed 
and  the  supply  of  sediment  to  the  transition  zone  has  decreased. 

In  the  aggradational  zone,  the  record  for  Missouri  River  near  Verdel  (RM  845.91) 
does  not  begin  until  1964.  Stages  varied  widely  with  no  consistent  trend  during  the 
period  1964  to  1977,  but  began  to  rise  steadily  in  1977.  The  record  for  the  Missouri 
River  near  Niobrara  (RM  842.45)  is  more  valuable  because  it  begins  in  1957.  The 
early  part  of  the  record  reveals  a  strong  rising  trend  between  1957  and  1960  that 
slowed  during  the  early  to  mid-1960s.  Stages  fell  during  the  late  1960s  and  early- 
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1970s  before  beginning  a  renewed  upward  trend  in  1972.  However,  the  linear  nature 
of  the  plots  for  both  stations  in  the  1970s  suggests  a  high  degree  of  data  interpolation. 
Unfortunately,  records  cease  in  the  mid- 1980s  and  so  nothing  can  be  deduced 
regarding  recent  and  current  trends  of  channel  adjustment. 

Two  tributaries  join  the  Missouri  in  the  aggradational  zone.  The  record  for  Ponca 
Creek  near  Verdel,  which  joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  848.9,  reveals  that  there  was 
rapid  stage  lowering  between  1957  and  the  mid-1960s,  followed  by  sustained  and 
accelerating  aggradation  to  the  present  day.  The  record  for  the  Niobrara  River  near 
Verdel,  which  joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  844,  reveals  a  slowly  rising  levels 
punctuated  by  a  rapid  drop  in  stages  between  1983  and  1987.  The  record  extends  to 
the  present  day  and  also  suggests  that  aggradation  is  on-going. 

It  appears  that  rising  bed  levels  in  the  aggradational  zone  may  be  occurring  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  supplied  from  tributaries  and  delta  formation  at  the  head  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  than  morphological  response  to  the  closure  of  Fort  Randall 
Dam.  If  confirmed  this  would  suggest  that  aggradation  will  continue  indefinitely 
although  reworking  of  the  Niobrara  delta  and  lake  head  deposits  mean  that  short-lived 
reductions  in  bed  elevation  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Taken  together,  the  results  presented  herein  suggest  that: 

1 .  degradation  in  response  to  the  closure  of  Fort  Randall  Dam  continues  in  the 
upper  zone  (extending  from  the  dam  to  about  RM  860)  and  has  been  predicted 
to  persist  until  2025  to  2035; 

2.  the  zone  of  transition,  identified  by  Dangberg  (1988b),  between  RM  860  and 
RM  853  began  to  experience  degradation  in  the  late- 1960s  and  may  be 
migrating  downstream; 

3.  on-going  rises  bed  levels  in  the  aggrading  zone  (downstream  of  RM  853)  are 
primarily  driven  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  currently  supplied  by 
tributaries  rather  than  morphological  response  to  dam  closure  more  than  forty 
years  ago. 

On  this  basis  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Fort  Randall  Reach  has  not  attamed  a 
condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium  and  that  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so  for  at  least  two 
decades. 

Gavins  Point  Reach 

The  data  for  these  gauging  stations  are  based  entirely  or  in  part  on  rating  curve  data 
except  for  those  from  Yankton  (RM  805.8).  The  measurements  used  to  construct  the 
rating  curves  were  only  updated  infrequently  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  interpolate 
between  stage  points,  sometimes  over  long  periods  of  time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
periods  of  record  shown.  This  results  in  the  plots  having  a  more  unnatural  appearance 
than  those  based  on  measured  data  (Garrison, pers.  comm.,  1999). 

The  locations  of  the  gauging  stations  discussed  below  are  mapped  in  Figure  7.  The 
specific  gauge  plots  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B  (Figures  B28-B33). 
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Mainstem  gauging  stations 

Missouri  River  at  Yankton,  SD  -  RM  805.8 

Stages  for  both  discharges  have  decreased  throughout  the  period  of  record,  1973-1995 
(Fig.  B28).  The  rate  of  lowering  has  been  unsteady  and  this  has  produced  a  stepped 
pattern.  At  20,000  cfs  the  stage  decreases  by  a  total  of  4.4  ft  and  at  27,500  cfs  it 
decreases  by  just  less  than  5  ft.  The  period  of  record  did  not  begin  until  1973  and  so 
no  data  are  available  prior  to  that  date  but  records  indicate  that  stage  lowering 
continued  until  as  recently  as  1995. 

Missouri  River  near  Gayville,  SD  -  RM  796 

Stages  for  all  three  discharges  decreased  over  the  period  of  record,  1956-1997  (fig. 
B30).  The  rate  of  lowering  was  slow  between  1956  and  1967  but  since  1967  it  has 
been  faster.  The  overall  stage  decrease  is  4.2  ft  at  20,000  cfs,  4.9  ft  at  30,000  cfs  and 
5.1  ft  at  40,000  cfs.  During  the  early  1990s  stages  were  almost  constant  but  there  has 
been  renewed  lowering  since  1995. 

Missouri  River  near  Maskell,  NE  -  RM  775.8 

Stages  for  all  four  discharges  decreased  over  the  period  of  record,  1956-1997  (Fig. 
B31).  The  overall  decrease  in  stages  is  3.2  ft  at  10,000  cfs,  4.9  ft  at  20,000  cfs,  5.8  ft 
at  30,000  cfs  and  6.1  ft  at  40,000  cfe.  Stages  were  almost  steady  in  the  early  part  of 
the  period  of  record,  1955-1967.  However,  in  1967  there  began  a  period  of  rapid  stage 
lowering  that  persisted  until  the  mid-1970s.  There  was  then  a  recovery  in  water  levels 
(1975-1978)  that  proved  short-hved  as  stages  fell  again  between  1978  and  the  present 
day.  Stages  were  almost  constant  during  the  early  1990s,  but  there  has  been  renewed 
and  accelerated  lowering  since  1995. 

Missouri  River  near  Ponca,  NE  -  RM  751 

The  period  of  record  at  this  gauge  (1974-1980)  is  too  to  be  particularly  useful  (Fig. 
B33).  The  few  available  data  suggest  that  stages  decreased  during  the  late- 1970s,  by 
perhaps  1  to  2  ft.  However,  the  record  is  too  short  and  data  too  sparse  to  be  included 
in  the  graph  of  overall  changes  at  the  reach-scale. 

Tributary  gauging  stations 

James  River  near  Yankton,  SD  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  800) 

The  period  of  record  for  this  station  is  only  13  years  (1982-1995)  which  is  really  too 
short  for  a  specific  gauge  analysis  (Fig.  B  29).  Hence,  the  results  obtained  are  only 
indicative.  The  points  for  1,100  cfs  and  2,600  cfs  plots  appear  to  decrease  with  time, 
although  there  is  a  wide  degree  of  scatter  that  obscures  the  overall  amount  of  stage 
lowering.  The  points  for  300  cfs  are  less  scattered  and  suggest  that  stages  may  have 
decreased  about  1.2  ft  between  1982  and  1993. 

Vermillion  River  near  Vermillion,  SD  -  (joins  Missouri  River  at  RM  772) 

The  period  of  record  for  this  station  is  only  16  years  (1983-1999)  which  is  really  too 
short  for  a  specific  gauge  analysis  (Fig.  B32).  Hence,  the  results  obtained  are  only 
indicative  At  200  cfs  the  stage  record  indicate  that  water  levels  decreased  by  about  2 
ft  over  the  period  of  record.  Data  are  sparse  for  800  cfs  and  1,700  cfs  but  that  suggest 
about  4.7  ft  and  6  ft  of  stage  decrease  may  have  occurred.  The  rate  of  stage  lowering 
has  been  variable. 
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Reach-scale  trends 


Figure  8  reveals  that  there  has  been  overall  stage  lowering  throughout  the  Gavins 
Point  Reach  during  the  period  of  record.  This  indicates  that  the  entire  reach  has 
experienced  degradation  since  the  1950s.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  outcome. 
First,  this  reach  does  not  have  a  dam  at  its  downstream  limit.  Consequently,  there  are 
no  backwater  effects  to  drive  sediment  deposition.  Second,  it  is  relatively  short,  at  58 
river  miles.  Consequently,  it  does  not  extend  sufficiently  far  downstream  to  include 
the  zone  aggradation  that  would  be  expected  to  be  found  below  a  degrading  reach. 

The  overall  amounts  of  stage  lowering  at  the  mainstem  stations  are  similar,  and  taken 
together  they  indicate  that  the  bed  has  degraded  by  between  4  and  6  ft.  In  interpreting 
the  overall  record,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  data  in  Figure  8 
represent  different  periods  of  record.  The  years  of  record  at  the  mainstem  gauging 
stations  in  Figure  8  are  (fi’om  upstream  to  downstream): 

Yankton -22 
Gayville  -  42 
Maskell  -  42 

It  is  probable  that,  had  the  Yankton  gauge  record  extended  back  to  1956  (as  at 
Gayville  and  Maskell),  it  would  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  incision  than  the  other 
two  stations. 

The  periods  of  record  for  the  stations  on  tributaries  to  this  reach  are  too  short  to  draw 
anything  but  indicative  conclusions.  However,  the  13-year  record  for  the  James  River 
establishes  that  stages  were  decreasing  during  the  1 980s  in  response  to  degradation  in 
the  mainstem.  Similarly,  the  16-year  record  for  the  Vermillion  River  (1983-1999) 
places  the  station  within  the  zone  affected  by  basal  lowering  in  the  mainstem  as  it  too 
has  experienced  degradation  by  4  to  6  ft. 

Comparison  to  the  Results  of  Earlier  Studies 

Other  studies  have  investigated  the  trends  in  various  channel  parameters  in  response 
to  closure  of  the  dam  and  their  results  are  summarised  in  Table  4.  The  results  of  these 
earlier  studies  support  the  finding  of  the  specific  gauge  analysis  performed  in  the 
present  study  that  degradation  has  occurred  throughout  the  study  reach. 

Table  4:  Summary  Table  of  Gavins  Point  Aggradation/Degradation 
Characteristics  -  RM  811-753 


Variables 

AggdJeg 

Description 

1960 

RM 

Source 

WSE 

D 

Greatest  decrease  in  elevation  occurs  in  the  first 
21  miles  downstream  of  the  dam,  throughout  the 
period  1956-1994,  for  the  common  discharge  of 
30,000  cfs 

811-790 

USAGE 

(1997) 

WSE 

D 

Elevations  continue  to  decrease  downstream  of 
RM  790,  but  at  a  lower  rate  throughout  the 
period  1956-1994,  for  the  common  discharge  of 
30,000  cfe 

790-753 

USAGE 

(1997) 
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TE 

D 

Elevations  at  10,000, 20,000  &  30,000  cfs  vy^ere 
obtained.  From  1956-1980  they  decreased  by  a 
7-8  ft  for  all  discharges.  For  1980-present  they 
decreased  by  a  further  1-2  ft 

811-753 

USAGE 

(1986) 

ABE 

D 

Bed  elevations  decreased  throughout  the  reach 

811-753 

USAGE 

(1986) 

GS 

D 

Grain  size  coarsens  vdth  time.  Size  also  slightly 
decreases  in  the  dovmstream  direction 

811-795 

USAGE 

(1986) 

GS 

D 

Very  small  decrease  in  grain  size  in  the 
downstream  direction 

795-753 

USAGE 

(1986) 

WSE  =  Water  Surface  Elevation  ABE  =  Average  Bed  Elevation 

TE  ==  Thalweg  Elevation  GS  =  Grain  Size 


According  to  USAGE  (1997)  thalweg  elevations  for  a  range  of  discharges  decreased 
by  7-8  ft  between  1956  and  1986.  After  that  period,  degradation  eontinued  but  at  a 
mush  slower  rate,  to  produce  1-2  ft  of  lowering  between  1986  and  the  present.  This 
suggests  that  degradation  was  somewhat  more  severe  than  would  be  inferred  from 
Figure  8  (which  suggests  4-6  ft  of  lowering  between  1956  and  1997)  However,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  USAGE  data  refer  to  lowering  of  the  thalweg  rather  than  the 
water  surface.  USAGE  (1986)  state  that  average  bed  elevations  also  decreased 
throughout  the  study  reach  though,  unfortunately,  they  provide  no  measurements  that 
could  be  used  for  direct  comparison  to  the  specific  gauge  record. 

USAGE  (1997)  report  that  reductions  in  the  water  surface  elevation  (for  a  discharge  of 
30,000  cfs)  between  1956  and  1994  were  greatest  close  to  the  Gavins  Point  Dam. 
Specifically,  they  report  that  reductions  in  WSE  were  higher  between  river  miles  811 
and  790  than  between  RM  790  and  RM  753.  This  differs  from  the  impression  given 
by  Figure  8,  which  shows  very  little  difference  in  stage  lowering  at  30,000  cfs 
between  Maskell  (RM  775.8)  and  Gayville  (RM  796).  The  figure  for  Yankton 
caimot  be  directly  compared  unfortunately  as  the  specific  gauge  records  only  begins 
in  1974. 

USAGE  (1986)  report  measurements  of  bed  material  size  in  the  study  reach.  Their 
findings  indicate  that  the  grain  size  coarsened  markedly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  reach, 
close  to  the  dam  (RM  811  -  RM  795)  which  is  consistent  with  bed  scour  and  selective 
entrainment  due  to  degradation.  Goarsening  was  present  but  was  less  marked  further 
downstream  (RM  795  -  RM  753)  suggesting  that  degradation  extended  throughout  the 
reach  but  that  the  intensity  of  bed  scouring  decreased  downstream. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  specific  gauge  analysis  and  those  of  earlier  studies  clearly  indicate 
that  degradation  has  occurred  throughout  the  Gavins  Point  Reach.  The  limited 
evidence  avadable  from  gauging  stations  on  the  James  and  Vermillion  Rivers  suggest 
that  degradation  has  also  affected  the  tributaries  in  this  reach. 

Observations  and  records  of  thalweg  and  water  surface  elevations  reported  in  past 
studies  indicate  that  the  rate  and  amount  of  degradation  both  decrease  with  distance 
downstream  from  the  dam.  This  is  neither  corroborated  or  refuted  by  the  findings  of 
the  specific  gauge  analysis,  due  to  the  short  gauging  record  available  at  the  Yankton 
gauge  which  prevents  comparison  of  overall  stage  lowering  close  to  the  dam  with  data 
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for  stations  farther  downstream.  Measurements  of  bed  material  size  indicate  that 
coarsening  with  time  has  been  most  marked  close  to  the  dam  and  that  bed  material 
fines  with  distance  downstream.  All  the  available  evidence  is  consistent  with  the 
conclusion  that  degradation  in  this  reach  has  resulted  from  morphological  response  to 
closure  of  the  dam. 

Those  specific  gauge  records  that  extend  to  the  present  all  indicate  that  stages  are 
continuing  to  decrease.  For  example.  Figure  B28  indicates  that  stage  lowering  was 
on-going  when  the  record  ceased  in  1995,  while  Figures  B30,  B31  and  B32  show 
stages  lowering  in  1997,  following  a  period  of  relative  stability  in  the  early  1990s.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  gauge  record  for  the  Missouri  River  near  Ponca  (figure  B33)  ends 
in  1980  as  it  would  have  been  very  useful  to  compare  conditions  at  this  downstream 
station  (RM  751)  with  those  upstream. 

Taken  together,  the  results  presented  herein  suggest  that  degradation  in  response  to 
the  closure  of  Gavins  Point  Dam  is  continuing  throughout  the  study  reach.  Short-term 
rates  of  incision  vary  cyclically,  but  show  no  sustained  tendency  to  decrease  through 
time.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Fort  Randall  Reach  has  not  attained  a 
condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium  and  that  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
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Figure  1:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Location  of  Gauging  Stations 


Figure  2:  Summary  of  Specific  Gauge  Bed  Elevation  Changes  in  Fort  Peck  Reach, 

RM  1771-1582 
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Figure  3:  Garrison  Reach  -  Location  of  Gauging  Stations 


Figure  4:  Summary  of  Specific  Gauge  Bed  Elevation  Changes  in  Garrison  Reach 
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Figure  6:  Summary  of  Specific  Gauge  Bed  Elevation  Changes  in  Fort  Randall  Reach 
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Figure  7:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Location  of  Gauging  Stations 
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Figure  8:  Summary  of  Specific  Gauge  Bed  Elevation  Changes  in  Gavins  Point  Reach 
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Table  Al:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Summary  of  Bed  Elevation  Change 


1  Station  Name 

1960 

River  Mile 

Discharge 

(cfe) 

Total  Change 
in  Elevation  (ft) 

Years  of 

Record 

Gauge  No.  1 

1768.9 

1950-1975 

1950-1975 

1950-1975 

7  Mile  Gauge 

1763.5 

-2.8 

1950-1984 

-4.0 

1950-1984 

-1.8 

1950-1966 

Milk  River 

1761.6 

225 

0.15 

1978-1998 

at  Nashua 

1500 

-1.0 

1984-1998 

3500 

-1.0 

1984-1998 

West  Frazer 

1751.3 

10,000 

-3.2 

1950-1984 

Pump  Plant 

-3.0 

1950-1984 

-4.2 

1950-1984 

East  Frazer 

1736.6 

10,000 

-0.3 

1950-1984 

Pump  Plant 

-1.3 

1950-1984 

— 

-2.2 

1950-1984 

Oswego 

1727.6 

-0.7 

1950-1966 

-1.1 

1950-1966 

BrTrrM 

-1.4 

1950-1966 

Missouri  River 

1701.22 

7500 

-0.8 

1977-1999 

near  Wolf 

10,000 

-3.5 

1950-1999 

Point 

14,000 

-0.9 

1975-1999 

1 

o 

1950-1984 

-3.0 

1950-1984 

Poplar  River 

1678.9 

70 

0.2 

1984-1999 

near  Poplar 

400 

0.6 

1984-1999 

Missouri  River 

1620.76 

7500 

-1.4 

1985-1998 

near 

10,000 

0.1 

1950-1998 

Culbertson 

-0.4 

1950-1984 

BT'if  !?■ 

-1.8 

1950-1984 

Yellowstone 

1582 

9000 

0.1 

1976-1999 

River 

near 

22500 

-0.2 

1974-1999 

Yellowstone 

32000 

-0.2 

1974-1999 
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Table  A2:  Garrison  Reach  -  Sommary  of  Bed  Elevation  Change 


Station  Name 

1960 

Discharge 

Total  Change 

Years  of 

River  Mile 

(cfs) 

in  Elevation  (ft) 

Record 

Missouri  River 

1378.4 

1950-1997 

near  Stanton 

1950-1997 

-10.3 

1950-1997 

Knife  River 

1375.5 

50 

-0.2 

1987-1999 

near  Hazen 

750 

-1.0 

1990-1999 

Missouri  River 

1366.65 

10,000 

-5.3 

1960-1997 

near  Fort 

20,000 

-7.0 

1960-1997 

Clark 

30,000 

-6.8 

1960-1997 

Missouri  River 

1362 

-3.8 

1959-1997 

near  Hensler 

-4.5 

1959-1997 

-5.8 

1959-1997 

Missouri  River 

1354.7 

10,000 

-4.4 

1955-1997 

near 

20,000 

-5.0 

1955-1997 

Washburn 

30,000 

-5.0 

1955-1997 

Missouri  River 

1338 

-2.6 

1960-1986 

near  Price 

-2.5 

1960-1986 

-2.1 

1960-1986 

Missouri  River 

1314.2 

1987-1999 

at  Bismark 

1989-1999 
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Table  A3;  Fort  Randall  Reach  -  Summary  of  Bed  Elevation  Change 


Station  Name 

1960 

Discharge 

Total  Change 

Years  of 

River  Mile 

(cfs) 

in  Elevation  (ft) 

Record 

Fort  Randall 

879.98 

10,000 

-5.3 

1953-1986 

Dam  Gauge 

-5.2 

1953-1986 

-5.0 

1953-1986 

Missouri  River 

865.04 

-2.2 

1966-1987 

below  Greenwood 

-1.3 

1967-1987 

-1.0 

1966-1987 

-0.8 

1967-1987 

Missouri  River 

853.37 

1960-1972 

Gauge  at  RM  853.37 

0.7 

1960-1972 

0.9 

1960-1972 

Ponca  Creek 

848.9 

50 

1.3 

1957-1998 

near  Verdel 

300 

1.5 

1957-1998 

1300 

2.3 

1960-1998 

Missouri  River 

845.91 

2.8 

1964-1985 

near  Verdel 

2.5 

1964-1985 

2.0 

1964-1985 

Niobrara  River 

844 

mMM 

-1.0 

1958-1997 

near  Verdel 

1958-1997 

1958-1997 

Missouri  River 

842.45 

5.2 

1956-1985 

near  Niobrara 

5.4 

1956-1985 

5.5 

1956-1985 
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Table  A4:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Summary  of  Bed  Elevation  Change 


Station  Name 

1960 

Discharge 

Total  Change 

Years  of 

River  Mile 

(cfs) 

in  Elevation  (ft) 

Record 

Missouri  River 

805.8 

20,000 

-4.4 

1973-1995 

at  Yankton 

27,500 

-4.9 

1973-1995 

James  River 

800 

300 

-1.2 

1982-1993 

near  Yankton 

Missouri  River 

796 

-4.2 

1955-1997 

near  Gayville 

-4.9 

1955-1997 

— 

-5.1 

1955-1997 

Missouri  River 

775.8 

m/ugm 

-3.2 

1955-1995 

near  Maskell 

-4.9 

1955-1997 

-5.8 

1955-1997 

— 

-6.1 

1955-1997 

Vermillion  River 

772 

200 

-2.0 

1983-1999 

near  Vermillion 

800 

-4.7 

1983-1999 

1700 

-6.0 

1983-1999 
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Appendix  A:  Summary  Data  on  Bed  Elevation  Change 


Appendix  B:  Specific  Gauge  Plots  for  Mainstem  and  Tributary  Stations 


Figure  B1:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Gauge  No.  1  (2.61  mi  downstream  of  dam) 

MT-RM  1768.9 


Figure  B2:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  7  Mile  Gauge  (Missouri  River  below  Fort 

Peck  Dam),  MT  -  RM  1763.5 
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Figure  B3:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Milk  River  at  Nashua,  MT  -  RM  1761.6 
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Figure  B4:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  West  Frazer  Pump  Plant,  MT  - 

RM  1751.3 


Year 


Figure  B5:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  East  Frazer  Pump  Plant,  MT  - 

RM  1736.6 
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Figure  B6:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Oswego,  MT  •  RM  1727.6 
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Figure  B7:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Missouri  River  near  Wolf  Point,  MT  -  RM 

1701.22 
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Figure  B8:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Popiar  River  near  Poplar,  MT  -  RM  1678.9 


Figure  B9:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Missouri  River  near  Culbertson,  MT  -  RM 

1620.76 
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Figure  10:  Fort  Peck  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Yellowstone  River  near  Sidney,  MT  -  RM  1582 
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Figure  B13:  Garrison  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Fort  Clark  Gauge,  ND  -  RM  1366.65 
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Figure  B18:  Garrison  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Burnt  Creek  near  Bismarck,  ND  -  RM  1316.2 
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Figure  B19;  Garrison  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Missouri  River  at  Bismark,  ND  -  RM 

1314.2 
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Figure  20:  Garrison  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Heart  River  near  Mandan,  ND  - 

RM  1311.2 


Figure  B21 :  Fort  Randall  Reach:  Fort  Randall  Dam  Gauge,  SD  -  RM  879.98 
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Figure  B22:  Fort  Randall  Reach;  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Missouri  River  below  Greenwood,  SD 

RM  865.04 
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Figure  B24:  Fort  Randall  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Ponca  Creek  near  Verdel,  NE  -  RM  848.9 
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Figure  B25:  Fort  Randall  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Missouri  River  near  Verdel,  NE  -  RM 
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Figure  B26:  Fort  Randall  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Niobrara  River  near  Verdel,  NE  -  RM 

844 
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Figure  B28:  Gavins  Point  Reach:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  the  Missouri  River  at  Yankton,  SD  -  RM  805.8 
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Figure  B29:  Specific  Gauge  Relationship  for  James  River  at  Yankton,  SD  -  RM  800 
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Figure  B32:  Specific  Gauge  Record  for  Vermillion  River  near  Vermiilion,  SD  - 

RM  772 
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Bank  Erosion  Study 


Introduction 

This  section  presents  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  condition  of  banks  in  the  Fort  Peck, 
Garrison,  Fort  Randall  and  Gavins  Point  reaches  of  the  River  Missouri  and  is  based  on 
observations  made  during  the  reconnaissance  trip  undertaken  in  Jime  1999,  as  well  as 
on  data  taken  from  the  report  by  Pokre&e  (1998).  It  is  fiilly  intended  to  update  this 
report  next  financial  year  with  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  bank  stability  and 
erosion  rates  based  on  analysis  of  successive  sets  of  digitised  and  overlain  aerial 
photographs.  Before  proceeding  however,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  several  aspects  of 
the  data  used  in  this  analysis  in  order  to  keep  the  results  in  perspective. 

The  erosion  rates  used  to  create  figures  3,  6,  8  and  10  were  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  changes  in  cross-sectional  area,  for  left  and  right  banks  and  the  bed,  from  one  time 
period  to  the  next,  by  the  distance  in  1960  river  miles  between  adjacent  cross-sections 
and  then  dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  study  period.  The  figures  for 
cross-sectional  area  were  taken  from  Pokrefke  (1998).  In  turn,  Pokrefke  obtained 
these  figures  by  applying  a  planform  correction  factor  to  the  USAGE  cross-sectional 
areas  to  make  them  more  representative  of  the  planform  of  the  entire  reach  as  opposed 
simply  to  the  planform  of  the  five  sub-reaches  covered  by  the  cross-sections.  This 
planform  correction  factor  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  change  in  water-surface  area 
for  the  entire  reach,  as  determined  in  the  USAEDNMRR  (1994)  study  and  obtained 
via  aerial  photography,  by  the  USAGE  change  in  water-surface  figures  based  on 
cross-sectional  data,  i.e.  cross-sectional  width  multiplied  by  distance  between  adjacent 
cross-sections.  This  technique  was  applied  to  all  reaches.  In  the  case  of  Fort  Peck 
Reach,  however,  the  data  against  which  the  cross-sectional  figures  are  compared  come 
from  the  Darrel  Dangberg  and  Associates  and  River  Pros  (1988)  report,  although 
these  figures  do  not  actually  appear  to  be  in  the  report.  In  his  analysis,  Pokrefke 
assumes  that  these  figures  are  also  based  on  aerial  photography,  although  no  reference 
to  this  is  made  in  the  Dangberg  report.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  figures  do  not  derive 
from  such  a  source,  in  which  case  the  technique  has  been  applied  erroneously  and  a 
potentially  error  has  been  introduced.  Also,  in  itself,  the  planform  correction 
technique  may  introduce  or  propagate  errors  since  it  is  combining  data  from  both 
cross-sectional  and  aerial  photography  sources.  Thus  a  more  aecurate  assessment  of 
bank  erosion  rates  based  solely  on  digitized  aerial  photographs  is  needed.  This  work  is 
currently  scheduled  to  be  undertaken  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  2000. 

The  data  upon  which  figures  la,  lb,  2,  4,  5,  7  and  9  are  based  come  from  the  1981 
aerial  photographs  (currently  in  use  at  WES)  that  were  annotated  by  Rebecca  Seal 
during  the  reconnaissance  trip.  The  approximate  heights  of  the  various  depositional 
features,  i.e.  border  fill  (BF),  channel  fill  (GF),  post-dam  terrace  (PDT),  old  terrace 
(OT)  and  bluff  lines  (BL),  that  were  eroding  were  noted  in  the  field  and  used  to 
develop  a  frequency  distribution  for  the  bank  heights,  of  which  figure  11  is  an 
example.  A  very  basic  classification  system  was  then  produced  by  assigning  a  range 
of  bank  heights  to  each  of  the  depositional  features  mentioned  above  and  then  using 
the  median  value  of  each  range  for  plotting  pmposes.  Thus  BF  features  were 
postulated  to  be  those  that  occurred  between  0  and  5  feet  high  with  a  median  height  of 
2.5  feet,  GF  features  were  between  5  and  10  feet  high  with  a  median  height  of  7.5  feet, 
PDT  features  were  between  10  and  20  feet  high  with  a  median  height  of  15  feet,  OT 
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features  were  between  20  and  50  feet  high  with  a  median  height  of  35  feet  and  the 
bluffs  were  said  to  be  anything  over  50  feet  high  and  were  thus  assigned  50  feet  as 
their  representative  value.  Graphs  such  as  figures  2  and  5  were  then  produced  to  show 
the  firequency  distribution  and  to  what  extent  it  was  accurate,  whilst  figures  la,  lb,  4, 
7  and  9  were  produced  to  show  the  distribution  of  left  and  right  bank  and  bar  and 
island  erosion.  The  latter  five  figures  especially  were  created  in  order  to  reveal  some 
trends  to  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  erosion  and  thus  to  provide  some  input  to  the 
identification  of  the  geomorphologically  similar  reaches. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  is  only  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data 
obtained  in  the  field,  which  is  susceptible  to  a  certain  degree  of  error.  For  example,  it 
is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  eroding  bank  heights  fi'om  a  distance  and  in  a 
sometimes  difficult  working  environment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  correctly 
distinguishing  between,  say,  post-dam  terraces  and  older  terraces,  or  between  border 
fills  and  channel  fills.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  areas  of  erosion 
observed  in  the  field  correspond  to  all  the  areas  of  historical  erosion  that  are  covered 
by  data  in  the  Pokreflce  report  and,  also,  the  two  data  sources  come  fi*om  different 
time  frames.  Nevertheless,  such  an  analysis  was  undertaken  because  it  will  help  to 
interpret  the  results  of  the  grain  size  distribution  analysis  of  the  field  samples,  pending 
the  development  of  the  digitised  aerial  photography  resource  discussed  above.  For 
example,  there  might  be  some  correlation  between  old  terrace  deposits  and  a 
particular  grain  size  distribution  found  m  the  bars  and  islands. 

For  each  reach,  the  erosion  and  deposition  that  occurs  along  the  left  and  right  banks 
and  the  degradation  and  aggradation  of  the  bed  is  compared  for  two  consecutive  time 
periods,  e.g.  1955-1966  and  1966-1978  in  the  case  of  Fort  Peck  Reach.  This  will  help 
in  identifying  any  significant  changes  in  channel  process  and  morphology  that  have 
occurred  over  this  time  frame.  It  should  be  noted  that  where  gaps  appear  in  the  plots 
on  figures  3,  6,  8  and  10,  this  is  due  to  an  absence  of  cross-sectional  data  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  survey  dates  involved.  It  should  be  noted  on  these  four  figures  that  the 
degradation  and  bank  erosion  are  represented  by  the  negative  values  on  the  ordinate. 
Finally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  river  miles  (RMs)  decrease  in  the  downstream 
direction,  thus  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  River  with  the  Mississippi  River  occurs 
at  RM  0. 

Fort  Peck  Reach  RM  1771-1585 

This  reach  is  by  far  the  most  extensively  eroding  of  all  the  four  study  reaches,  with 
erosion  frequently  occurring  in  tandem  along  left  and  right  banks.  Darby  and  Thome 
(1996)  showed  that  in  1995,  57%  of  the  banks  were  actively  eroding  by  mass  wasting 
processes.  Examination  of  figures  la  and  lb  shows  that  it  is  banks  with  a  mean  height 
of  15  feet  that  erode  most  consistently  throughout  the  reach.  Within  this,  the  areas  of 
greatest  activity  are  located  between  RMs  1742-1680  and  1665-1606,  with  the  right 
bank  eroding  more  than  the  left.  Twenty  of  these  eroding  bank  sites  are  made  up  of 
old  terrace  type  deposits  with  a  further  nine  being  formed  of  post-dam  terrace  deposits 
(figure  2).  Erosion  of  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  35  feet  occurs  most  intensively 
between  RM  1769-1738,  whilst  in  the  remainder  of  the  reach  it  is  more  sporadic.  This 
suggests  that  downstream  of  the  zone  between  RM  1742  and  1738,  either  the  lower 
banks  are  preferentially  eroding  or  mean  bank  height  decreases  in  the  downstream 
direction.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  35  feet  are  still  to  be 
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found  downstream  of  RMs  1742-1738,  as  shown  by  their  less  extensive  erosion  on 
figures  la  and  lb,  it  is  likely  that  the  lower  banks  are  being  preferentially  eroded. 
And,  as  with  the  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  15  feet,  the  right  bank  again  appears  to 
erode  more  than  the  left  at  35  feet  mean  height  (figures  la  &lb).  Twenty-three  of 
these  sites  are  formed  of  old  terrace  deposits  and  nine  of  post-dam  terrace  deposits 
(figure  2).  Erosion  of  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  7.5  feet  occurs  most  extensively 
from  RM  1662-1590  and  is  more  sporadic  in  the  remainder  of  the  reach.  Erosion  of 
bank  lines  with  a  mean  height  of  2.5  feet  is  even  more  sporadic  than  above  but 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  eroding  bars  and  islands,  especially  between  RM 
1724-1673.  Erosion  of  the  highest  bluffs  and  terraces  is  too  rare  to  show  any  obvious 
pattern. 

Study  of  figure  3  shows  that  rates  of  bank  erosion  were  lowest  immediately 
downstream  of  the  dam  from  RM  1771-1732.  This  is  perhaps  surprising  given  that  the 
zone  of  most  intense  historical  degradation  was  found  immediately  downstream  of  the 
dam  (RM  1771-1757)  but  can  probably  be  explained  by  a  combination  of  the 
following.  At  certain  locations,  especially  between  RMs  1771  and  1757,  (Colin  -  I 
can ’t  be  any  more  specific  than  this  in  terms  of  river  miles  at  the  moment  without  the 
aerial  photographs,  which  are  being  used  in  America)  the  river  impacts  directly  upon 
the  bluffs  which  are  composed  of  more  erosion  resistant  material  than  other  bank 
types,  such  as  post-dam  terraces  or  old  terraces.  Furthermore,  at  several  locations 
where  this  occurs,  the  bed  is  eroded  down  to  the  gravel  layer  and  becomes  armored 
(USAGE,  1986),  thus  precluding  any  further  increases  in  bank  height  and  therefore 
any  further  increases  in  bank  instability.  At  least  the  first  five  miles  downstream  from 
the  dam  and  possibly  the  following  52  miles  have  a  continuous  gravel  layer  in  the  bed 
(Dangberg  et  al,  1988a)  which  has  resulted  in  armoring  once  degradation  has  reached 
this  layer.  Therefore,  by  preventing  further  increases  in  bank  height,  continuously 
high  or  even  increasing  erosion  rates  may  be  prevented.  Another  possibility  is  that 
since  Fort  Peck  dam  was  closed  in  1937  (USAGE,  1994)  the  most  intense  period  of 
erosion  had  already  occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dam  and  had  begun  to 
migrate  downstream,  prior  to  the  collection  of  cross-sectional  data  in  1955. 

Erosion  rates  of  about  73,000,  95,000  and  73,000  m3/yr  occurred  between  RMs  1723- 
1720,  1720-1715  and  1707-1700  respectively  along  the  right  bank  for  the  period 
1955-1966,  with  the  two  73,000  m3/yr  readings  increasing  to  128,000  and  169,000 
m3/yr  respectively  from  1966-1978.  Along  the  left  bank,  rates  of  110,000,  129,000 
and  138,000  m3/yr  occurred  between  RMs  1728-1724.5,  1695-1687.5  and  1682.5- 
1675  respectively  during  the  period  1955-1966.  Between  1966  and  1978  RMs  1728- 
1724.5  decreased  to  67,000  in3/yr,  RMs  1695-1687.5  stablised,  whilst  RMs  1682.5- 
1675  showed  87,000  m3/yr  of  deposition.  These  zones  of  erosion  correspond  very 
well  to  the  erosion  of  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  15  feet  that  occurs  between  RMs 
1742-1680  (see  above).  201,000  m3/yr  of  erosion  occurred  between  RM  1608-1603 
along  the  left  bank  from  1955-1966,  but  which  decreased  to  23,000  m3/yr  from  1966- 
1978.  Other  peaks  of  erosion  that  developed  during  this  time  but  which  were  not 
present  from  1955-1966,  were  found  between  RMs  1653-1647,  1631-1625  and  1621- 
1617  and  were  of  78,000,  93,000  and  127,000  m3/yr  respectively.  A  rate  of  42,000 
m3/yr  along  the  right  bank  between  RMs  1617-1612  increased  to  90,000  m3/yr 
between  1966  and  1978.  This  is  in  the  area  where  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  7.5  feet 
and  15  feet  are  eroding  the  most  and  where  aggradation  is  increasing  towards  the 
downstream  end  of  the  reach.  Indeed,  figure  3  shows  that  aggradation  rates  had  been 
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increasing  greatly  downstream  of  RM  1625  during  the  period  1966-1978,  to  a 
maximum  of  186,000  m3/yr  from  RM  1612-1607,  whilst  at  the  same  location  for  the 
period  1955-1966  the  bed  was  actually  degrading  at  a  rate  of  19,000  m3/yr. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  a  precise  cause  to  the  increases  in  rates  of  erosion  at  the 
aforementioned  sites.  Unfortunately,  no  bed  profiles  show  the  precise  locations  of  the 
gravel  layer,  but  the  D50  grain  size  distribution  plot  in  USAGE  (1994)  shows  no  place 
downstream  of  RM  1725  that  had  a  D50  greater  than  0.7mm  for  the  period  1955- 
1984.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  in  the  areas  nearer  to  the  dam,  e.g.  RMs 
1723-1720  and  1707-1700,  the  bed  lacked  a  gravel  layer  and,  as  the  degradation 
immediately  below  the  dam  migrated  downstream,  the  bank  height  and  angle 
increased  due  to  fluvial  undercutting  and  pore-water  pressure  related  bank  failures 
near  the  base  of  the  bank.  In  so  doing,  they  crossed  their  threshold  of  stability  as 
determined  by  the  shear  strength  of  the  bank  material  and  several  other  characteristics 
(Simon,  et  al,  1999).  This  would  place  such  banks  in  stages  III  and  IV  of  Simon’s 
(1989)  model  of  channel  evolution.  But  the  increased  erosion  rates  could  also  simply 
be  caused  by  the  changing  angles  of  flow  impingement  upon  the  banks,  for  example 
as  caused  by  meander  migration  or  the  appearance  of  transient  mid-channel  bars.  This 
could  also  explain  why  some  of  the  erosion  rates  decreased,  i.e.  as  the  area  of  greatest 
flow-imparted  shear  stresses  moves  to  another  point  along  the  bank  the  section  of 
bank  previously  under  attack  is  allowed  some  respite. 

In  some  places  the  aggradation  may  be  the  cause  of  the  erosion.  For  example,  the 
127,000  m3/yr  of  erosion  that  occurred  from  RM  1621-1617  in  the  period  1966-1978 
is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  section  of  bed  that  aggraded  at  a  rate  of  55,000  m3/yr 
over  the  same  period.  The  suggestion  is  thus  that  a  bar  or  island  developed  and 
attained  sufficient  size  to  significantly  deflect  the  current  onto  the  left  bank  and  cause 
it  to  erode.  Unfortunately,  the  aerial  photographs  are  not  currently  available  to  verify 
this  hypothesis.  A  similar  possibility  exists  for  the  bed  and  left  bank  between  RMs 
1612  and  1607. 

Garrison  Reach  RM  1390-1311 

Figure  4  shows  that  bank  erosion  in  this  reach  is  also  overwhelmingly  along  banks 
with  a  mean  height  of  15  feet,  with  three  distinct  zones  of  activity  between  RMs 
1389-1369,  1366-1352  and  1348-1331.  Right  bank  erosion  is  dominant  in  the  first  two 
of  these  zones  whilst  left  bank  erosion  predominates  in  the  third.  Figure  5  shows  that 
post-dam  terraces  are  the  principal  deposits  being  eroded  at  this  height  with  11 
recorded  sites  of  activity.  From  RM  1354  to  the  end  of  the  reach  right  bank  erosion  is 
much  less  common.  Bar  and  island  erosion  is  concentrated  downstream  of  RM  1350 
along  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  2.5  feet.  Erosion  of  banks  with  a  mean  height  of 
7.5  and  35  feet  is  very  sporadic  and  is  mainly  of  the  left  bank,  whilst  erosion  of  bluffs 
greater  than  50  feet  is  restricted  to  one  small  area  of  the  right  bank  immediately 
downstream  of  the  dam  at  RM  1389.  Figure  5  shows  that  there  is  also  bluff  line 
erosion  at  a  mean  height  of  35  feet  at  four  locations. 

Examination  of  figure  6  shows  that  for  the  period  1956/58-1976  the  right  bank 
experienced  erosion  rates  of  54,000  m3/yr  between  RMs  1381.5-1380.5  and  1377.5- 
1376.5.  These  increased  and  decreased  respectively  to  63,000  and  42,000  m3/yr  for 
the  period  1976-1985.  The  left  bank  eroded  at  a  rate  of  66,000  m3/yr  between  RM 
1380.5-1379.5  from  1956/58-1976  and  then  at  a  mean  rate  of  92,000  m3/yr  between 
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1976  and  1985.  These  areas  correspond  very  well  to  the  region  of  eroding  banks  with 
a  mean  height  of  15  feet  between  RM  1389-1369  mentioned  above.  Several  other 
stretches  of  right  bank  erosion  correspond  well  to  the  zones  from  RMs  1366-1352  and 
from  1348-1331  mentioned  above.  From  1956/58-1976,  87,000  m3/yr  of  erosion 
occurred  between  RMs  1345  and  1343,  although  this  changed  to  36,000  m3/yr  of 
deposition  from  1976-1985.  During  this  latter  period,  erosion  rates  of  59,000; 
100,000;  61,000  and  123,000  m3/yr  occurred  respectively  between  RMs  1362.5-1361, 
1354-1351.5,  1341.5-1340  and  1338-1337.  Figure  4,  based  on  the  1999 
reconnaissance  survey,  does  not  show  the  sections  of  right  bank  from  RMs  1354- 
1351.5  and  1341.5-1340  currently  experiencing  erosion  and,  as  mentioned  in  the 
introduction,  this  highlights  the  problem  of  working  with  data  from  two  different 
time-frames. 

A  very  prominent  zone  of  activity  occurred  along  the  left  bank  and  bed  between  RM 
1352  and  1349.  Here,  the  hank  was  eroding  at  a  rate  of  200,000  m3/yr  from  1956/58- 
1976  whilst  the  bed  was  aggrading  at  a  rate  of  136,000  m3/yr.  Over  the  nine  years 
from  1976-1985,  however,  the  bed  degraded  at  a  mean  rate  of  169,000  m3/yr  whilst 
the  bank  experienced  deposition  of  82,000  m3/yr.  The  section  of  bank  between  RMs 
1352-1349  is  on  the  outside  of  a  right  hand  hend  which  contains  several  large  bars  and 
islands  in  the  right  hand  side  of  the  channel,  as  shown  on  the  October  1981  aerial 
photograph.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  is  that  from  1956/58-1976  the  high  left 
bank  erosion  rate  was  due  to  the  natural  scour  of  the  bed  and  bank  toe  associated  with 
the  outer  bend  of  a  meander,  amplified  by  a  ftirther  concentration  of  flow  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  bar  and  island  complex.  At  the  same  time,  though,  a  net  rate  of 
aggradation  was  occurring  due  to  growth  of  the  bars  and  islands.  Then,  from  1976- 
1985,  and  maybe  as  a  result  of  excessive  bar  and  island  growth,  the  thalweg  was 
deflected  away  from  the  left  bank  and  into  another  section  of  the  channel,  thus 
causing  a  net  rate  of  degradation  and  allowing  deposition  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  left  bank.  Although  Turtle  Creek  is  immediately  upstream  of  the  reach  in  question, 
it  is  only  a  small  tributary  and  its  added  discharge  was  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  high  erosion  rate. 

Fort  Randall  Reach  RM  880-844 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  incomplete  since  this  was  the  first  reach  to  be 
reconnoitered  and  the  system  of  annotating  the  aerial  photographs  with  bank  heights 
and  the  extent  of  erosion  had  not  yet  been  fully  implemented.  This  is  evident  by 
comparing  figure  8,  which  shows  almost  continuous  erosion  or  deposition  along  both 
left  and  right  banks  from  RM  879-845,  to  figure  7,  which  shows  a  much  more 
incomplete  record  of  erosion. 

Examination  of  figure  7  reveals  that  left  bank  erosion  appeared  to  dominate 
throughout  the  reach,  with  only  three  locations  experiencing  right  bank  erosion.  From 
RM  871-862  erosion  was  concentrated  along  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  15  feet, 
whilst  between  RMs  862.5-849  erosion  alternated  between  the  2.5  and  7.5  feet  high 
banks.  Erosion  of  banks  with  mean  heights  of  35  and  50  feet  was  very  isolated.  When 
figure  8  is  examined,  however,  we  soon  see  that,  historically  at  least,  erosion  occurs 
with  similar  frequency  along  both  banks.  Along  the  right  bank  erosion  rates  of  23,000; 
37,000;  25,000  and  53,000  m3/yr  occurred  from  1954-1975  for  RMs  875-872,  865- 
863.5,  854.5-853  and  851-849  respectively.  For  the  period  1975-1985,  erosion  rates  of 
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40,000  and  29,000  m3/yr  were  observed  for  RMs  870-868  and  865-863.5.  For  the 
period  1954-1975  left  bank  erosion  oecurred  firomRMs  870-868,  853-851  and  847.5- 
845  at  rates  of  265,000,  72,000  and  25,000  m3/yr.  From  1975-1985  erosion  oceurred 
from  RMs  867-865  and  847.5-845  at  rates  of  45,000  and  76,000  m3/yr  respectively. 
The  erosion  rate  of  265,000  m3/yr  may  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  a  large 
bar/island  complex,  stretching  from  RM  870.3-868  (see  aerial  photograph,  June  1982 
-being  used  at  WES),  concentrating  the  flow  against  the  left  bank  and  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  shear  stresses  being  imposed  upon  it. 

Downstream  of  RM  855,  identilying  the  mechanisms  responsible  for  the  observed 
effects  in  the  reach  becomes  much  more  complicated  because  of  the  delta  being  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River  and  the  resulting  backwater  effects.  The  left  bank 
erosion  between  RMs  853  and  851  from  1954-1975  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
discharges  from  Basil  Creek  and  Choteau  Creek,  both  left  bank  tributaries,  whose 
input  remained  concentrated  along  the  left  bank  between  RMs  853  and  851.3  by  a 
very  large  bar  and  island  complex  (aerial  photograph,  June  1982).  The  small  amount 
of  aggradation  that  took  place  along  this  section  of  bank  from  1975-1985  is  probably 
due  to  a  combination  of  the  current  being  deflected  away  from  the  left  bank  and 
infilling  of  the  channel  between  the  bar  and  island  complex  and  the  bank.  Between 
1975  and  1985  the  left  bank  erosion  from  RMs  847.5-845  was  probably  caused  by  bar 
grov^lh  along  the  right  bank,  as  mentioned  above  (aerial  photograph,  Jime  1982),  fed 
by  sediment  input  from  Ponca  Creek,  which  concentrated  flow  against  the  left  bank 
and  caused  increased  scour.  Figure  8  seems  to  support  this  assertion  since  the  lines 
depicting  left  bank  erosion  and  right  bank  deposition  have  an  almost  symmetrical 
relationship. 

These  patterns  of  bank  erosion  and  deposition  were  all  underscored  by  net 
aggradation  upstream  of  the  Niobrara  River  confluence  from  RM  853-844  for  the 
period  1954-1975,  which  culminated  in  a  mean  aggradation  rate  of  81,000  m3/yr 
between  RMs  847.5-845.  For  the  period  1975-1985,  however,  from  RM  851-844  the 
bed  ranged  from  101,000  m3/yr  of  degradation  to  59,000  m3/yr  of  aggradation  and 
this  suggests  that  the  Niobrara  River  delta  was  experiencing  significant  reworking 
during  the  time  frame  in  question. 

The  265,000  m3/yr  of  erosion  from  RM  870-868  aside,  it  is  evident  that  the  bank 
erosion  rates  are  considerably  lower  in  this  reach  than  in  the  other  three.  This  is 
unusual  because  this  reach  is  the  shortest  of  the  four  and  the  erosional  and 
degradational  effects  of  the  dam  would  be  expected  to  dominate  throughout  most  of 
its  extent.  Downstream  of  RM  855  the  lack  of  more  intensive  bank  erosion  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  the  Niobrara  Delta  imparting  stabilising  backwater 
effects  and,  a  little  fiirther  downstream,  the  presence  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  doing 
the  same.  This  backwater  effect  is  shown  in  USAGE  (1994)  by  the  adjusted  water 
surface  profile  downstream  of  RM  860  increasing  steadily  in  elevation  by  about  six 
feet  between  1954  and  1985.  Upstream  of  RM  855,  a  zone  stretching  only  25  miles 
downstream  from  the  dam,  the  lower  erosion  rates  may  be  a  function  of  the  bank 
materials,  although  in  view  of  the  absence  of  bank  material  sample  data  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  verify  this  statement. 

Gavins  Point  Reach  RM  811-753 
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Inspection  of  figure  9  shows  that  the  mean  height  of  eroding  banks  tends  to  decrease 
in  a  step-like  manner  in  the  downstream  direction.  From  RM  809-793  erosion  occurs 
mainly  along  banks  with  a  mean  height  of  15  feet.  Downstream  of  this  range  it  is 
principally  the  right  bank  that  erodes  sporadically  at  this  height.  For  banks  with  a 
mean  height  of  7.5  feet  there  is  a  low  density  of  eroding  bank  line  between  RMs  791- 
773  and  also  erosion  fi-om  RM  764-756.5.  Overall  at  this  height  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  eroding  left  bank  that  at  15  feet.  Erosion  of  banks  with  a  mean  height  of 
2.5  feet  is  concentrated  in  the  downstream  end  of  the  reach  between  RM  774.5-754. 
The  greatest  concentration  of  eroding  bars  and  islands  occurs  at  this  height  along  with 
the  lowest  proportion  of  eroding  right  bank.  Generally  speaking,  left  bank  erosion 
increases  in  the  downstream  direction  and  as  the  mean  bank  height  decreases,  whilst 
right  bank  erosion  occurs  throughout  the  reach  but  decreases  as  bank  heights  decrease. 

Figure  10  shows  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  instability  in  both  the  bed  and  banks 
jfrom  1960-1986,  making  this  reach  the  most  intensively  eroding  of  the  four.  This  is 
probably  because  there  is  no  dam  downstream  of  the  reach  to  impart  stabilizing 
backwater  effects.  The  left  bank  shows  more  instability  fi'om  1960-1974  than  for 
1974-1986,  with  erosion  rates  of  112,000;  61,000;  56,000;  71,000;  318,000;  306,000 
and  217,000  m3/yr  occurring  from  RMs  808-807,  804-802,  801-800  798-797,  778.5- 
777,  774-771.5  and  761.5-758  respectively.  Along  the  right  bank  both  time  periods 
show  several  peaks  of  extremely  high  erosion  rates.  From  1960-1974  rates  of 
317,000;  98,000;  101,000;  141,000  and  733,000  m3/yr  were  observed  from  RMs  804- 
802,  797-795.5,  780-778.5,  771.5-769  and  761.5-758  respectively.  From  1974-1986 
rates  of  185,000;  187,000;  148,000;  88,000;  271,000;  283,000  and  206,000  m3/yr 
occurred  respectively  from  RMs  804-802,  797-795.5,  792.5-790.5,  786-784.5,  782- 
780,  776-774  and  761.5-758.  Slightly  greater  fluctuations  occur  between  the 
maximums  of  erosion  and  deposition  downstream  of  about  RM  780,  but  apart  from 
this  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  locations  of  bank  erosion  and  the 
erosion  of  banks  of  a  certain  height. 

The  bed  also  shows  some  high  rates  of  degradation,  notably  160,000;  114,000; 
117,000;  320,000  and  537,000  m3/yr  from  RMs  790.5-789,  784.5-782,  780-778.5, 
769-762.5  and  756-753  respectively  from  1960-1974.  From  1974-1986  the  greatest 
points  of  degradation  occur  between  RMs  782-780,  774-771.5,  769-762.5  and  756- 
753  with  rates  of  degradation  of  104,000;  321,000;  312,000  and  233,000  m3/yr.  The 
fluctuation  between  rates  of  degradation  from  point  to  point  appears  to  increase 
downstream  from  aroimd  RM  790,  with  the  largest  fluctuations  occurring  downstream 
of  RM  774.  This  may  partially  be  due  to  the  input  of  the  Vermillion  River  at  RM  772. 

Summary 

Over  the  period  of  study.  Fort  Peck  Reach  is  the  most  extensively  eroding  of  the  four 
reaches,  with  virtually  no  river  mile  unaffected  by  erosion  of  one  or  both  banks,  and 
with  the  greatest  number  of  erosion  sites  occurring  along  banks  with  a  mean  height  of 
15  feet.  Old  terrace  followed  by  post-dam  terrace  are  the  principal  bank  types 
affected.  It  also  has  some  of  the  highest  rates  of  erosion,  surpassed  only  by  those  in 
Gavins  Point  Reach,  although  bed  armoring  immediately  downstream  of  the  dam  may 
have  reduced  some  previously  high  erosion  rates. 
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Erosion  of  banks  in  Garrison  Reach  is  concentrated  along  those  with  a  mean  height  of 
15  feet,  which  are  mostly  post-dam  terraces,  although  there  are  no  really  high  rates  of 
erosion  in  this  reach  as  compared  to  the  rates  in  other  reaches.  From  RMs  1376-1365 
there  is  quite  a  range  of  bed  activity  that  is  not  reciprocated  by  activity  along  the 
banks,  thus  suggesting  a  greater  bank  stability,  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Fort  Randall  Reach  has  the  lowest  rates  of  bank  erosion  of  all  four  reaches  and  is 
dominated  in  its  downstream  end  by  backwater  effects  caused  by  the  delta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River.  This  may  prevent  bank  erosion  rates  being  as  high  as 
they  might  otherwise  be  in  the  immediate  upstream  areas,  by  reducing  the  overall 
velocity  of  the  flow  as  it  approaches  the  delta.  Erosion  in  this  section  of  the  reach  is 
probably  caused  by  tributary  discharge  and  bar  and  island  growth  concentrating  flow 
against  the  banks.  Reworking  of  the  delta  may  also  cause  the  point  of  bank  attack  to 
switch  relatively  rapidly.  Field  observations  of  the  extent  of  left  and  right  bank 
erosion  and  of  bank  heights  were  not  very  thorough  and  should  thus  be  treated  with 
caution.  Upstream  of  the  zone  affected  by  the  delta,  the  erosional  bank  morphology 
generally  associated  with  the  area  downstream  firom  a  dam  is  not  as  evident  as  it 
perhaps  should  be  and  this  suggests  some  stabilising  factors  in  the  bank  material. 
Field  sample  data  results  are  still  awaited  to  verify  this. 

Gavins  Point  is  the  most  unstable  and  intensively  eroding  of  the  reaches,  having  by  far 
the  highest  rates  of  both  left  and  right  bank  erosion  and  also  bed  degradation.  This  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  there  being  no  dam  at  the  downstream  end  of  the  reach  to 
impart  stabilizing  or  aggradational  tendencies  upstream. 
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Figure  1a:  Summary  of  Fort  Peck  Reach  Bank  Line  Erosion  and  Height  (a) 


Figure  1b:  Summary  of  Fort  Peck  Reach  Bank  Line  Erosion  and  Height  (b) 


Figure  2:  Fort  Peck  Reach  frequency  analysis  of  bank  heights  based  on  the  overlay  bank 

height  classification  scheme 
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Figure  3:  Fort  Peck  Reach 
Comparison  of  Left  Bank  Erosion  Rates 


Figure  4:  Summary  of  Garrison  Reach  Bank  Line  Erosion  and  Heights 


Figure  5:  Garrison  Reach  frequency  analysis  of  bank  heights  based  on  the  overlay  bank 

height  ciassification  scheme 
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Figure  6:  Garrison  Reach 
Comparison  of  Left  Bank  Erosion  Rates 


Figure  7:  Summary  of  Fort  Randall  Reach  Bank  Line  Erosion  and  Height 
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Figure  8:  Fort  Randall  Reach 
Comparison  of  Left  Bank  Erosion  Rates 
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Figure  10:  Gavins  Point  Reach 
Comparison  of  Left  Bank  Erosion  Rates 
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Figure  11:  Frequency  analysis  of  bank  types  in  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  Reach 
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Part  VI  Geomorphic  Reach  Classification 
River  channel  classification 

River  channel  classification  is  undertaken  because  it  presents  a  means  of  reducing  a 
complex  system  into  a  series  of  more  easily  understandable  units,  which  in  turn 
facilitates  further  study  and  the  organization  of  management  options.  A  distinction 
needs  to  be  made  between  schemes  that  classify  rivers  and  schemes  that  characterize 
them.  The  former  involves  a  subdivision  of  the  river  channel  into  discrete  reaches 
according  to  designated  criteria  whereas  the  latter  concurrently  uses  multiple  criteria 
that  allow  the  formation  of  statistically  distinct  groupings.  There  are  a  wide  variety  of 
types  of  classification  scheme.  Morphological  classifications  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
the  existing  channel  features,  whereas  other  schemes  classify  on  the  basis  of  river 
channel  adjustment  by  distinguishing  active  processes  from  the  facets  of  the  existing 
morphology.  A  third  type  of  classification  provides  information  about  the 
conservation  value  of  the  river  by  noting  the  differences  between  the  existing  channel 
morphology  and  the  morphology  that  would  exist  without  the  effects  of  human 
disturbances  (Downs,  1995). 

Both  a  classification  and  a  characterization  scheme  are  applied  in  this  study.  First,  the 
four  study  reaches  are  characterized  by  identifying  Geomorphologically  Similar 
Reaches  (GSRs)  and,  second,  the  river  is  classified  according  to  the  system  developed 
by  Brice  (1975). 


Geomorphologically  Similar  Reaches 

Identification  of  GSRs  involves  breaking  down  each  main  reach  into  discrete  sub¬ 
reaches  based  on  similarities  in  form  and  process.  Both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
techniques  are  employed  to  synthesize  data  from  a  variety  of  sources.  First,  summary 
tables  of  data  were  compiled  for  the  four  reaches.  These  include  information  on 
whether  the  banks  are  eroding  or  accreting  and  the  location  of  this  activity  (i.e.  inside 
of  the  bend,  outside  of  the  bend  or  at  a  erossing);  the  results  of  Pokreflce  et  al’s  (1998) 
analysis  into  rates  of  erosion  and  deposition  along  both  banks  and  the  bed,  (note  that 
these  data  are  included  as  working  figures  only  and  will  be  replaced  when  more 
accurate  rates  based  on  the  digitized  banklines  are  available);  reach-scale  trends  of 
bed  aggradation  and  degradation  based  on  the  findings  of  various  workers  (USAGE, 
1986,  1994,  1997;  Dangberg  et  al,  1988a  &  b;  Midwest  International,  1997;  and 
WEST  Consultants,  1998);  and  on  the  solid  and  drift  geology  in  which  the  river  is 
located.  These  tables  are  presented  in  Appendix  A.  Second,  the  cross-sectional  data 
for  each  reach  was  input  to  HEC-RAS  and,  by  running  the  maximum  mean  monthly 
discharge,  the  bed  slope,  energy  slope,  velocity,  width-depth  ratio,  hydraulic  radius 
and  conveyance  were  calculated.  These  parameters  along  with  sinuosity,  the  locations 
of  left  and  right  bank  revettements  and  the  bar  and  island  densities  from  Pokrefke 
(1998)  were  plotted  and  are  presented  as  Figures  B1  to  B4  in  Appendix  B.  Finally, 
aerial  photograph  mosaics  from  the  mid-1980s  and  late- 1990s  were  examined  to  see 
the  variations  in  degrees  of  meandering  and  braiding.  Taken  together,  these  three 
sources  were  used  to  identify  reaches  that  had  similar  planform  and  hydraulic 
properties  and  where  similar  processes  appeared  to  be  occurring.  For  instance,  when  a 
clear  change  from  a  meandering  to  a  straighter  and  more  braided  planform  was 
noticed  on  the  photographic  mosaics,  the  plots  of  the  hydraulic  variables  would  be 
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examined  to  see  if  any  of  the  trend  lines  showed  a  significant  change  in  pattern  at  a 
similar  river  mile  location.  This  was  j&equently  the  case  and  so  this  location  was 
chosen  as  a  boundary  to  a  GSR.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  change  in  planform  did 
not  occur  at  the  exact  same  location  as  changes  in  the  hydraulic  variables  or  a  change 
in  geology,  but  generally  within  a  few  river  miles.  This  is  because  rivers  are  natural 
systems  that  exhibit  a  continuum  of  channel  form  that  are  a  function  of  the  driving 
variables  and  boundary  conditions  of  the  particular  physiographic  region  in  which 
they  are  located  (Thome,  1997).  As  a  result,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  a  certain 
degree  of  lag  between  the  point  when  a  particular  driving  variable  begins  to  change 
and  the  point  when  a  threshold  is  crossed  that  allows  a  change  in  form  to  occur.  The 
selection  of  the  precise  location  of  the  boundary  to  the  GSR  is  thus  subjective  to  a 
certain  degree  in  that  it  represents  the  personal  opinion  of  the  workers  involved  as  to 
what  are  the  most  significant  factors  for  the  project  out  of  all  the  data  being 
considered. 


The  Brice  Classification 

The  Brice  Classification  describes  the  morphology  of  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers 
additively  in  terms  of  their  degree  and  character  of  sinuosity,  braiding  and 
anabranching.  Each  of  these  three  aspects  of  planform  are  assigned  a  number  and 
letter  eode  for  the  degree  and  character  respectively,  such  that  each  reach  can  be 
described  by  a  six  letter  code.  For  example,  a  river  section  assigned  the  code  1D2B3C 
would  he  described  as  having  a  sinuosity  between  1  and  1.05  and  be  single  phase, 
wider  at  bends  with  chutes  common;  be  between  35%  and  65%  braided  with  mostly 
bars  and  islands;  and  have  >65%  anabranching  with  split  channel,  sub-parallel 
anabranches.  A  total  of  3120  river  types  can  be  identified  in  this  way. 

The  system  was  developed  based  on  the  morphological  characteristics  that  were 
observed  from  aerial  photographs  of  about  250  river  reaches,  mostly  within  the  United 
States  but  from  other  parts  of  the  world  also,  and  occurring  in  climates  ranging  from 
arctic  to  equatorial.  In  addition  to  the  photographs,  large-scale  topographic  maps  and 
gauging  station  data  for  200  reaches  were  used  to  develop  the  elassification. 

Application  of  the  classification 

To  apply  the  classification  Brice  developed  a  series  of  diagrams  with  accompanying 
verbal  descriptions  that  describe  the  degrees  of  sinuosity,  braiding  and  anabranching 
and  their  accompanying  characteristics  (Figure  1).  The  degree  of  sinuosity  was 
calculated  by  dividing  the  ehannel  centerline  length  by  the  straight-line  valley  length. 
When  determining  the  character  of  the  sinuosity,  several  of  the  options  were 
frequently  applicable  to  the  reach  in  question  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
sometimes  subjective  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  characteristics  were  most  common, 
or  the  most  important  for  this  project.  For  instance  there  might  be  irregular  width 
variation  in  the  reach  (option  ‘e’)  but  chutes  might  also  be  common  (option  ‘d’).  If  it 
was  felt  that  the  presence  of  chutes  was  of  greater  significance  to  the  morphology  of 
the  channel,  option  ‘d’  would  be  selected  and  the  ‘chutes  common’  aspect  emphasized 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  this  was  the  reason  for  this  particular  selection.  The  degree  of 
braiding  is  also  a  quantifiable  property  and  was  determined  by  measuring  the 
proportion  of  total  reach  length  that  was  divided  by  one  or  more  bars  and  islands.  The 
charaeter  of  braiding  was  determined  by  looking  at  the  relative  numbers  of  bars  and 
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islands  present  and,  if  necessary,  the  morphology  of  the  islands.  This  was  a  much  less 
contentious  issue  than  selecting  the  character  of  sinuosity.  The  degree  of 
anabranching  was  measured  in  the  same  way  as  the  degree  of  braiding.  Character  of 
anabranching  was  determined  by  seeing  which  was  the  predominant  type  present  in 
the  reach.  If  two  or  more  types  were  present  then  the  character  was  described  as 
composite  (option  ‘e’). 

Problems  with  the  classification 

It  soon  became  apparent  when  applying  the  classification  that  there  were  some  major 
problems  and  ambiguities  with  the  terminology  as  used  by  Brice  in  1975  and  the 
terminology  as  it  is  used  today  in  2000.  He  states  that  a  reach  is  braided  if  the  Width 
of  individual  bars  and  islands  is  less  than  three  times  total  water  width  at  “normal” 
discharge.  In  this  size  range,  an  island  differs  from  a  bar  in  that  it  is  vegetated.’’  And 
when  considering  whether  or  not  anabranching  is  occurring  he  writes,  ‘’...the  term 
“anabranching”  refers  to  the  division  of  a  river  by  individual  islands  whose  width  is 
greater  than  three  times  water  width  at  “normal”  discharge.  Ground  of  such  width 
between  anabranches  is  called  an  island  whether  vegetated  or  not.  As  the  division 
becomes  more  complex,  such  that  the  number  of  anabranches  consistently  exceeds 
three  along  the  length  of  the  reach,  the  river  becomes  an  anabranched  distributary 
system.’’  (Brice,  1975; p3). 

The  selection  of  islands  of  three  times  water  width  as  the  distinguishing  feature 
between  braiding  and  anabranching  is  completely  arbitrary  (Bridge,  1993).  Brice 
gives  no  explanation  as  to  the  reasons  for  selecting  this  figure  and  it  is  therefore 
assumed  here  to  have  no  physical  basis.  Furthermore,  why  is  Brice’s  anabranched 
distributary  system  not  considered  to  be  a  braided  system?  Presumably,  although  this 
is  not  stated  by  Brice,  each  island  of  the  anabranched  distributary  system  must  be 
greater  than  three  times  the  width  of  the  water  surface  at  average  discharge  in  order 
for  the  reach  not  to  be  considered  braided.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  where  exactly 
should  the  measurement  to  determine  the  width  of  the  bar/island  be  made?  Should  it 
be  at  the  widest  point  only,  or  should  measurements  be  taken  at  several  cross-sections 
along  the  length  of  the  feature  and  an  average  taken?  Also,  must  the  ‘island’  be  a 
whole  entity  to  actually  be  considered  an  island,  or  can  it  be  dissected  by  small 
channels  at  higher  discharges?  Or,  if  dissected,  would  this  mean  that  the  reach  is 
braided?  In  effect,  the  definitions  given  by  Brice  mean  that  an  anabranched  channel 
cannot  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  braided  channel.  Also,  the  inconsistent 
definition  of  islands  is  problematic  since  it  artificially  separates  depositional  forms 
that  may  have  a  common  genesis  and  geometry,  the  elements  that  determine  whether 
or  not  a  feature  is  vegetated  or  not  being  factors  such  as  the  length  of  time  the 
sediment  surface  is  exposed,  the  nature  of  the  sediments,  the  local  climate,  and  the 
types  of  vegetation  available  for  colonization  (Bridge,  1993). 

These  ambiguities  were  resolved  in  the  following  fashion.  A  braided  channel  is  one 
where  the  ehannel  itself  is  still  very  clearly  a  single-thread  channel.  One  or  both  banks 
may  be  eroding  and  thus  widening  the  channel  adjacent  to  the  bar  and  island  deposits, 
and  smaller  channels  may  be  dissecting  and  flowing  aroimd  the  bars  and  islands,  but 
as  soon  as  the  water  flows  past  these  deposits  it  is  still  a  single-thread  channel.  An 
anabranched  system  is  one  in  which  the  channel  exists  as  a  multi-thread  channel  for  a 
significant  distance  downstream,  generally  a  minimum  of  5  to  10  pre-division  channel 
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widths.  Also,  the  mechanism  of  deposit  formation  is  not  important  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Brice  classification  and  so  bars  and  islands  do  not  have  to  conform  to  the  patterns 
of  formation  elucidated  by,  for  example,  Leopold  and  Wolman  (1957).  For  instance,  if 
a  point  bar  or  section  of  floodplain  has  recently  been  separated  from  its  bank  by  a 
cutoff  but  is  still  clearly  a  single  sedimentary  feature,  it  would  be  classified  as  a  chute 
cutoff  and  accounted  for  by  options  ‘c’  or  ‘d’  in  the  character  of  sinuosity  section  of 
the  classification.  It  would  not  subsequently  be  included  in  the  assessment  of  the 
degree  of  braiding.  If,  however,  the  cutoff  feature  has  experienced  significant 
dissection  it  would  be  included  in  the  quantification  of  the  degree  of  braiding. 
Alternately,  if  the  cutoff  feature  has  not  been  dissected  and  is  greater  than 
approximately  5  to  10  times  the  channel  width,  that  section  of  the  reach  would  be 
classified  as  an  anabranched  channel  system.  Chuting  and  anabranching  can  thus  co¬ 
exist  siuce  the  former  is  one  of  the  mechanisms  of  formation  of  the  latter.  Where 
sections  of  an  anabranch  exhibit  braidmg,  i.e.  the  presence  of  bars  or  islands  in  one  of 
the  anabranches  around  a  much  larger  island,  only  this  section  is  measured  and 
included  in  the  degree  of  braiding.  The  entire  anabranched  reach  is  then  measured  and 
included  in  the  degree  of  anabranching  in  the  normal  way.  In  view  of  the  above  it  is 
thus  possible  for  the  Brice  code  for  a  particular  reach  to  show  very  different  values  for 
degrees  of  braiding  and  degrees  of  anabranching  (Thome  Pers.  Comm.,  2000). 


Results  of  the  GSRs  and  Brice  Classifications 

The  sub-reaches  identified  by  the  application  of  the  two  classification  systems  to  the 
four  mam  reaches  are  presented  in  Table  1  below.  Tables  Cl  to  C8  m  Appendix  C 
present  the  fiill  results  of  the  two  classifications,  including  the  numerical  and  written 
explanations  to  the  code  symbols  for  the  Brice  system,  and  the  criteria  used  to 
delineate  each  of  the  GSRs.  The  Brice  classification  was  applied  to  each  of  the  main 
reaches  in  their  entirety  and  then  to  sub-reaches  that  were  identified  where 
distinctions  in  Brice-type  chaimel  could  be  made. 

Table  1:  Sub-reaches  identified  under  the  two  classification  systems 


Reach 

Boundaries  of  GSRs 

Boundaries  of  Brice  Reaches 

Brice  Channel  I 

Number 

{I960  River  Miles) 

(1960  River  Miles) 

Type  1 

1  Fort  Peck  Reach  I 

Entire  Reach 

1771-1582 

3D2B0C  1 

1 

1766-1750 

1766-1758 

3B0D00 

2 

1750-1713 

1758-1752 

1E3D00 

3 

1713-1700 

1752-1698 

3D2B0C 

4 

1700-1686 

1698-1686.3 

2E3A00 

5 

1686-1654 

1686.3-1653 

3D3B1E 

6 

1654-1621.7 

1653-1618 

3E2B1E 

7 

1621.7-1605 

1618-1605 

2B3B00 

8 

1605-1582 

1605-1582 

3D2A00 

1  Garrison  Reach  | 

Entire  Reach 

1390-1311 

2E2B0C  j 

1 

1390-1376 

1390-1378 

IBOOOO 

2 

1376-1363 

1378-1368 

1D2B1C 

3 

1363-1353 

1368-1329 

2E3A00 

4 

1353-1340 

1329-1315 

2D2B00 

5 

1340-1324.5 

6 

1324.5-1311 

1 
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1  Fort  Randall  Reach  I 

Entire  Reach 

880-843 

1D2B1E 

1 

880-873.9 

880-854.1 

IDIBIE 

2 

873.9-867.5 

854.1-843 

1D3B00 

3 

867.5-861.7 

4 

861.7-854.5 

5 

854.5-851 

6 

851-844 

1 

1  Gavins  Point  Reach  1 

811-753 

2D1B1E 

1 

811-796 

811-798 

IDIBIB 

2 

796-776.2 

798-769 

2D2B1D 

3 

776.2-764.7 

769-753 

2D1B0D 

4 

764.7-753.9 

1 
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Appendix  A 


rt  Peck  Reach  summary  table  of  channel  characteristics  to  use  as  basis  of  channel  stability  assessment  ai 


Banks  Eroding? 

(1999  recon.  Trip) 

Position  on  bend 
(1999  recon.  Trip) 

Erosion/  Deposition  Rate  (m3/yr) 

(Tompo  Data,  1955-1966) 

Left  Bank  Right  Bank  Bed 

No 

No 

-353 

1019 

-2080 

L&R 

crossing 

-9241 

-3110 

-1467 

Deposition  on  R 

inside 

0 

-1922 

-2969 

Deposition  on  R 

inside 

685 

-12429 

-734 

No 

1517 

-33 

-8351 

R 

inside 

-11383 

9005 

-2820 

No 

13396 

-419 

-9360 

L  =  Dep.  R  =  Eros. 

crossing 

-1110 

-181 

-28356 

L&R 

crossing 

-24466 

-5953 

-72745 

L&R 

L  =  outside,  R  =  inside 

3902 

-4799 

-30007 

L&R 

crossing 

-20356 

-913 

696 

R 

outside 

2120 

-6497 

-60784 

L&R 

L  =  outside,  R  =  inside 

-196 

-8196 

-1003 

R 

outside 

-37774 

-13100 

29982 

L&R 

L  =  outside,  R  =  inside 

-26770 

-8237 

82231 

L  =  Eros.  R  =  Dep. 

L  =  inside,  R  =  outside 

-7634 

-20089 

58326 

L  =  Eros.  R  =  Dep. 

L  =  inside,  R  =  outside 

1420 

9119 

40481 

L&R 

L  =  outside,  R  =  inside 

-23728 

-55608 

-22515 

L&R 

crossing 

-109558 

-1174 

38362 

L&R 

crossing 

-1452 

0 

R 

inside 

-106 

-73259 

-64300 

R 

crossing 

30705 

-95172 

24405 

R 

inside 

-10629 

-1571 

14696 

L 

L 

outside 

outside 

-1927 

1450 

3556 

L 

L&R 

outside 

L  =  inside,  R  =  outside 

-7707 

-73356 

131014 

L&R 

crossing 

-11288 

2018 

-12933 

L 

crossing 

-129261 

1937 

204697 

L 

inside 

-60961 

-2650 

-1563 

R 

outside 

-69808 

-123916 

229203 

No 

-31265 

6051 

-54821 

No 

-138310 

-6782 

155162 

No 

Deposition  on  R 

outside 

-8791 

5252 

-4795 

No 

27444 

9535 

-156289 

No 

671 

-26806 

-25257 

L&R 

L  =  inside,  R  =  outside 

-10629 

5502 

-17882 

L 

R 

crossing 

inside 

86380 

-136486 

-47061 

No 

L&R 

L  =  outside,  R  =  inside 

1267 

-12572 

37910 

L&R 

crossing 

-30039 

-17094 

-15213 

L 

inside 

17159 

-42277 

82792 

R 

crossing 

-29807 

2981 

-19170 

R 

inside 

-200937 

8416 

111807 

L 

outside 

-30501 

-28647 

19317 

Geomorphically  Similar  Reaches  assessment  L  CohT.  ^ 


Erosion/  Deposition  Rate  (m3/yr) 

(Tompo  Data,  1968-1978) 

Left  Bank  Right  Bank  Bed 

Bed  aggrading 

/degrading? 
(Various  sources) 

-1744 

-386 

-473 

intense  degradation 
intense  degradation 

-3353 

-3110 

3790 

intense  degradation 

0 

-1605 

-5006 

intense  degradation 

374 

-4635 

-10735 

intense  degradation 

209 

239 

-5741 

intense  degradation 

-7226 

2835 

-51395 

intense  degradation 

-905 

-18475 

-9594 

intense  degradation 

-1136 

6889 

-13257 

intense  degradation 

-4373 

11213 

39135 

less  intense  degrad. 

-2960 

-1192 

-46749 

less  intense  degrad. 

-3269 

33850 

4146 

less  intense  degrad. 

-20334 

-1969 

-19462 

less  intense  degrad. 

606 

-6751 

-13793 

less  intense  degrad. 

19396 

-15965 

7877 

less  intense  degrad. 

25105 

-26867 

-162208 

less  intense  degrad. 

-7621 

-20105 

2906 

less  intense  degrad. 

-7421 

10729 

-27212 

less  intense  degrad. 

-37808 

-25354 

10987 

less  intense  degrad. 

-67146 

1435 

-9419 

less  intense  degrad. 

-1233 

0 

-1757 

less  intense  degrad. 

1992 

-128331 

4519 

less  intense  degrad. 

-12167 

-59600 

-5102 

less  intense  degrad. 

-11014 

-381 

22875 

less  intense  degrad. 

0 

0 

0 

aggradation 

-506 

1209 

1378 

aggradation 

0 

0 

0 

aggradation 

-31049 

-169199 

-34101 

aggradation 

-3769 

19804 

-37827 

aggradation 

-93 

-23081 

-213710 

aggradation 

-7413 

-1620 

31335 

aggradation 

-162134 

10073 

-74256 

aggradation 

-30574 

-27669 

23310 

aggradation 

86752 

3956 

-96360 

aggradation 

0 

0 

0 

aggradation 

4919 

19048 

-37468 

aggradation 

-78282 

1292 

-380 

aggradation 

-16713 

21069 

-5918 

aggradation 

28141 

-3439 

-745 

aggradation 

0 

0 

0 

aggradation 

-92578 

109882 

-52868 

aggradation 

0 

0 

0 

aggradation 

-11256 

8636 

-12269 

aggradation 

-126927 

22819 

54665 

aggradation 

-5622 

-89887 

-23862 

aggradation 

^46450 

536 

185800 

aggradation 

-23412 

30967 

-9322 

aggradation 

2851 

-8717 

-4989 

aggradation 
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Table  A4:  Gavins  Point  Reach  summary  table  of  channel  characteristics  to  use  as  basis  of  channe 


I  stability  assessment  and  Geomorphically  Similar  Reaches  assessment 


Erosion/  Deposition  Rate  {m3/yr) 
(Tompo  Data,  1974-1986) 

Left  Bank  Right  Bank  Bed 

Bed  aggrading/degrading? 
(Various  sources) 

-632 

137 

-18719 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 
intense  decrease  in  WSE 

0 

-867 

-2848 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-3435 

-948 

-2371 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

0 

820 

-15411 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-33961 

0 

9046 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-2580 

0 

-29458 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-56 

62 

-5718 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-568 

-1294 

-13217 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 
intense  decrease  in  WSE 

682 

-34746 

-44809 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-9214 

320 

-23004 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

22340 

-185257 

-12641 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-29863 

-11322 

1788 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

18432 

4041 

-62273 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-22388 

-31910 

-44969 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-221 

-433 

-49105 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

15138 

-87561 

-18964 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

3095 

-187310 

61898 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-47260 

905 

-37169 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

12046 

14661 

-47930 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

5545 

-10398 

-31466 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-16164 

-148135 

-38273 

intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-10385 

0 

-73680 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-31990 

-9163 

-80000 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-8783 

-85 

-25896 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-40417 

-13908 

-1836 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-34586 

-88410 

7769 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-11716 

-2505 

-56396 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-20206 

-270982 

-104125 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-69767 

-13294 

25665 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-74603 

59293 

-72416 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

0 

-6226 

6567 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-491 

-282964 

48271 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

61194 

-18315 

-321079 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-15763 

-13712 

-40497 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

2256 

-21598 

-311807 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-51710 

-92050 

8679 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

159590 

-205918 

97154 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

-259368 

-3342 

-44944 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

0 

2478 

-232682 

less  intense  decrease  in  WSE 

'TA&l^  Ar^■  CcoNT.^ 


Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 
Sandstone  and 


shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
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shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
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shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 
shale  (covered  with 


alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 

alluvium) 


Carlisle  Shale 

Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Cartisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Carlisle  Shale 
Shale  and  limestone 


Appendix  B 


Figure  Bl:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  HEC-RAS  calculated  channel  variables  based  on  1978 

cross-sectional  surveys 
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Figure  B4:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  HEC-RAS  calculated  channel  variables 
Based  on  1986  cross-sectional  surveys 
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Figure  B4  (cont.):  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Bar  and  island  densities,  channel 

sinuosity  and  bank  revettements 


Gavins  Point  Reach:  Island  and  bar  densities 


Gavins  Point  Reach:  Sinuosity  and  location  of  left  &  right 
bank  revettements 


1960  River  Mile 

—  Sinuosity  —Left  Bank  Revettements  —Right  Bank  Revettements  1 


Appendix  C 


Table  Cl:  Results  of  the  Brice  Classification  for  Fort  Peck  Reach 


Table  C2:  Results  of  the  Brice  Classification  for  Garrison  Reach 


Table  C4:  Results  of  the  Brice  Classification  for  Gavins  Point  Reach 


Table  C5:  Geomorphologically  Similar  Reaches  for  Fort  Peck  Reach 


GSR 

(1960  River  Miles) 

Criteria 

1  (1766-1750) 

A  zone  of  adjustment  downstream  from  the  dam  (intense  degradation  to  RM  1757.3) 
along  with  extensive  right  bank  bluff  line  control  (RM  1764-1763.4;  1760.3-1759.8; 
1757.7-1756.2);  decreasing  energy  and  bed  slopes;  increasing  conveyance  and 
hydraulic  radius. 

2  (1750-1713) 

Greater  planform  sinuosity  and  larger  meander  arc  lengths;  less  bluff  line  control  (two 
right  bank  points  of  contact  from  RM  1748.75-1747.3  and  1731.7-1730.9)  and 
evidence  of  greater  meander  migration  across  the  floodplain  -  extensive  scroll  features 
are  visible  on  the  1998  aerial  mosaic;  bed  slope  decreases  to  about  RM  1725;  velocity 
kinks  down  and  hydraulic  radius  and  w:d  ratio  both  kink  up  at  RM  1715;  RM  1725- 
1715  appears  to  be  transition  zone  between  the  meandering  planform  upstream  of  this 
10-miIe  reach  and  the  more  braided  planform  downstream. 

3  (1713-1700) 

The  meander  migration  is  less  intense  than  in  the  previous  reach  due  to  the  less 
extensive  scrolling  visible  on  the  1998  aa-ial  mosaics  and  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
braiding  than  in  the  previous  reach;  right  bank  bluff  line  contact  occurs  from  RMs 
171 1.4  -171 1.1  and  1701.6-1701.2;  energy  slope  and  conveyance  both  increase  to  RM 
1700. 

4  (1700-1686) 

There  is  even  less  planform  migration  than  in  the  previous  reach  (fewer  scroll  features 
on  the  floodplain  in  the  1998  aerial  mosaic).  Sinuosity  is  lower  and  the  degree  of 
braiding  more  intense  than  in  the  previous  reach;  right  bank  bluff  line  control  occurs 
from  RMs  1695.9-1694.7;  1692-1691.8  and  1688.6-1688.2;  bed  slope  increases  and 
w;d  ratio  decreases  to  RM  1688. 

5  (1686-1654) 

A  highly  sinuous  planform  due  to  active  meandering  across  the  floodplain,  as 
evidenced  by  meander  scroll  topography  on  the  1998  aerial  mosaics  and  the  relative 
absence  of  bluff  line  control.  The  hydraulic  variables  show  traids  that  continue 
through  this  reach  and  into  reach  6  downstream.  (From  RM  1686-1625  bed  slope, 
energy  slope,  velocity  and  wtd  ratio  all  decrease,  whilst  conveyance  and  hydraulic 
radius  both  increase). 

6  (1654-1621.7) 

All  six  of  the  hydraulic  variables  continue  the  trends  started  in  the  previous  reach  but 
the  meandering  changes  from  active  to  passive  due  to  probable  geologic  controls. 
Right  bank  bluff  line  contact  occurs  from  RM  1653.7-1652.1;  1639.8-1639.3;  1635.85- 
11635.5;  1633.2-1633.05;  1627.3-1626.7;  and  1622.7-1622.5.  From  RM  1625  the 
hydraulic  variables  show  an  abrupt  change:  the  energy  slope  increase,  a  reversal  of  its 
previous  trend;  velocity  increases  rapidly  then  resumes  its  previous  trend;  w:d  ratio 
decreases  rapidly  then  increases;  conveyance  and  hydraulic  radius  both  decrease 
rapidlv .  also  a  reversal  of  their  nrevious  trends.  These  changes  are  oossiblv  related  to  a 
channel  constriction  at  RM  1624.8,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  there  have  been  many 
previous  channel  constrictions  that  have  not  initiated  such  drastic  changes  in  the 
hydraulic  variables).  The  sinuosity  of  this  passively  meandering  reach  decreases  to 
1.39  from  the  value  of  2.13  for  the  actively  meandering  reach  5. 

7  (1621.7-1605) 

Sinuosity  again  shows  a  decrease,  to  a  value  of  1.08  and  the  reach  is  still  exhibiting  the 
characteristics  of  passive  meandering.  Bluff  line  control  occurs  along  the  right  bank 
from  RM  1617.9-1617.8  and  1612-1610.55,  and  alraig  the  left  bank  from  RM1614.3- 
1613.8  and  1609-1608.15.  No  hydraulic  variable  data  are  available  downstream  of  RM 
1620  since  no  cross-sections  exist  beyond  this  point. 

8  (1605-1582) 

Sinuosity  increases  to  1.37.  From  RM  1605-1590  the  floodplain  is  less  constricted  by 
bluffs  and  the  channel  is  allowed  to  meander  freely,  to  flie  extent  that  a  very  large 
cutoff  has  occurred  at  RM  1599.5.  Bluffs  constrict  the  valley  for  a  few  miles 
downstream  of  RM  1590  before  again  opening  out  around  the  confluence  with  the 
Yellowstone  River. 

Table  C6:  Geomorphologically  Similar  Reaches  for  Garrison  Reach 


liiliill 

Criteria 

1  (1390-1376) 

The  enCTgy  slope  and  w:d  ratio  show  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  to  the  downstream 
limit  of  this  reach,  whilst  the  conveyance  and  hydraulic  radius  both  show  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  decrease  to  the  same  point.  The  downstream  limit  to  this  readi  is  0.5 
miles  upstream  of  the  Knife  River  tributary  and  also  marks  the  downstream  limit  of 
one  of  the  1999  field  sampling  reaches. 

2  (1376-1363) 

The  planform  initiates  an  abrupt  and  significant  change  in  direction  at  RM  1373  and 
this  may  be  due  to  the  input  of  the  Knife  River  3  miles  upstream;  bed  slope  and 
hydraulic  radius  begin  to  decrease  at  RM  1373,  whilst  the  w:d  ratio  shows  a 
decreased  rate  of  inaease  at  this  point;  the  energy  slope  decreases  gradually  fi-om 
RM  1376  before  decreasing  rapidly  at  RM  1373. 

3  (1363-1353) 

Another  abrupt  change  in  planform  occurs  at  RM  1363;  somewhere  between  RM 
1364.1  and  1362.7  the  bed  begins  to  aggrade;  ena-gy  slope  levels  out  at  RM  1363 
before  beginning  to  drop  off  sharply  at  RM  1356;  hydraulic  radius  drops  sharply  at 
RM  1363  whilst  conveyance  continues  an  already  decreasing  trend  -  both  level  off 
at  RM  1361.25  and  stay  this  way  until  approximately  RM  1354;  a  small  amount  of 
left  bank  bluff  line  contact  occurs  fi'om  RM  1361.3-1361.1. 

4  (1353-1340) 

Significant  bluff  line  control  of  meandering  -  on  the  right  bank  fi'om  RM  1347.9  to 
approximately  1346.9  and  on  the  left  bank  fi'om  RM  1342.7-1342.6  and  1342.2- 
1341.6;  extensive  left  and  right  bank  protection  from  RM  1351.5-1348.1;  w:d  ratio 
decreases  sharply  and  hydraulic  radius  increases  sharply  at  RM  1353;  bed  and 
energy  slope  show  considerable  fluctuation  in  this  reach;  velocity  remains  equal 
until  RM  1346  and  then  begins  to  increase  steadily;  the  readi  is  heavily  braided. 

5  (1340-1324.5) 

The  bluff  control  is  gone  and  the  reach  is  again  very  heavily  braided;  bedrock 
changes  from  Bullion  Creek  Formation  to  shale,  siltstone  and  sandstme  at  RM 
1340;  the  hydraulic  variable  plots  only  extend  to  RM  1336,  but  there  appears  to  be 
an  abrupt  change  to  several  of  the  trends  at  RM  1337  -  w:d  ratio  shows  a  sharp 
increase  whilst  both  hydraulic  radius  and  conveyance  decrease  sharply. 

6  (1324.5-1311) 

There  are  extensive  sections  of  bank  protection  along  both  banks:  on  the  left  bank 
from  RM  1324.6-1320.3  &  1315.7-1311  and  on  the  right  bank  from  RM  1321.9- 
1320.15;  1318.2-1315.9  &  1313.9-1313.1;  the  reach  is  still  heavily  braided  although 
probably  less  so  than  reaches  4  and  5,  but  there  are  two  large  and  heavily  dissected 
bar  &  islands  complexes  from  RM  1324.2-1322  and  1318.2-1316. 
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Table  C7:  Geomorphologically  Similar  Reaches  for  Fort  Randall  Reach 


Criteria 

1  (880-873.9) 

The  channel  experiences  left  bank  blulf  line  control  from  RM  878.5-876  and  there  is 
a  large  bar/island  complex  from  RM  876-874.4;  energy  &  bed  slope,  velocity  and 
hydraulic  radius  all  decrease  to  RM  875,  whilst  w:d  ratio  and  conveyance  both 
increase  to  this  point. 

2  (873.9-867.5) 

There  is  right  bank  bluff  line  control  of  the  chaimel  from  RM  874-869.8;  energy 
slope  and  velocity  increase  sharply  from  RM  872-868  whilst  w:d  ratio  shows  a 
gradual  decrease  over  this  distance;  conveyance  decreases  considerably  from  RM 
872-867. 

3  (867.5-861.7) 

The  energy  slope  and  velocity  plots  show  a  large  decrease  from  RM  868-862.5 
whilst  conveyance  shows  a  large  increase  over  the  same  distance. 

4  (861.7-854.5) 

There  is  right  bank  bluff  line  control  over  the  frill  extent  of  the  reach,  which  is  also  a 
zone  of  transition  between  the  dam^•elated  degradation  and  aggradation;  aiergy 
slope,  velocity  and  w:d  ratio  all  increase  throughout  most  of  this  reach,  whilst 
hyi’aulic  radius  and  conveyance  both  decrease. 

5  (854.5-851) 

There  is  no  bluff  line  control  in  this  reach;  aiergy  slope  decreases  sharply  to  RM 
851  whilst  velocity  also  decreases  through  into  the  next  downstream  reach;  bed  slope 
fluctuates  whilst  w:d  ratio  increases  gently;  conveyance  and  hydraulic  radius 
increase  sharply  from  approximately  RM  853.25-851  and  852.25-851  respectively; 
the  upstream  limit  of  this  reach  marks  the  approximate  starting  point  of  the  zone  of 
bed  aggradation  that  is  probably  due  to  the  backwater  effect  created  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  Lake  at  the  downstream  end  of  Fort  Randall  Reach  and  the  delta  that  has  been 
deposited  at  the  confluence  with  the  Niobrara  River  at  RM  844;  as  a  result  of  the 
backwater  effect  braiding  is  much  more  extaisive  than  in  the  previous  reaches. 

6  (851-844) 

There  is  left  bank  bluff  line  control  from  RM  851.2-850.5,  although  this  bluff  line 
extends  well  beyond  the  downstream  limit  of  Fort  Randall  Reach  and  imposes  the 
ultimate  control  on  the  direction  of  the  channel.  The  present  morphology  of  the 
channel  is  controlled  by  the  backwater  effects  and  the  extensive  deposition  that  has 
occurred  as  a  result,  and  braiding  and  dmting  are  extensive  throughout;  energy  slope 
decreases  fractionally  from  RM  851-849  before  increasing  very  sharply  to  RM  844; 
similarly,  conveyance  increases  slightly  before  decreasing  rapidly;  over  the  same 
distance  bed  slope  shows  a  fluctuating  decreasing  trend,  whilst  hydraulic  radius 
decreases  sharply  and  w:d  ratio  increases  rapidly. 
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Table  C8;  Geomorphologically  Similar  Reaches  for  Gavins  Point  Reach 


GSR 

(1960  River  Miles) 

Criteria 

1  (811-796) 

There  is  an  abrupt  planform  change  of  direction  at  about  RM  796;  this  reach 
corresponds  closely  to  the  reaches  identified  using  the  Brice  system  and  based  on 
sinuosity  alone  (both  from  RM  811-798);  bed  slope  fluctuates  considerably  but 
energy  slope  and  w:d  ratio  show  a  steady  increase  from  RM  806-797  and  RM  806- 
796  respectively;  velocity  decreases  steadily  to  RM  796  while  hydraulic  radius 
decreases  by  a  large  amount  to  this  point;  conveyance  also  decreases  significantly  to 
RM  797;  this  section  appears  to  be  one  in  which  the  river  is  settling  downstream 
from  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  dam. 

2  (796-776.2) 

There  is  a  soufii-east-south-east  stepwards  progression  of  the  planform  in  this  reach 
that  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  erosion-resistant  materials  (possibly  Dakota 
Sandstone)  in  the  left  bank;  there  is  a  decreased  rate  of  increase  in  the  energy  slope 
from  RM  797-775  with  a  major  downwards  fluctuation  around  RM  777.5;  there  is 
also  a  decreased  rate  of  increase  in  the  w:d  ratio  from  RM  796-777  but  with  mwe 
fluctuatimi  about  the  mean  than  for  the  energy  slope;  both  conveyance  and 
hydraulic  radius  show  a  sharply  decreased  rate  of  increase  throughout  this  reach  and 
into  the  next  one  downstream,  with  the  fluctuation  in  the  trend  of  the  latter  matching 
well  the  fluctuation  of  the  W:d  ratio. 

3  (776.2-764.7) 

The  river  appears  to  deflect  off  right  bank  bluffs  from  RM  776.3-775.3,  before 
gradually  arcing  back  southwards  towards  the  bluff  line  that  re-commcaces  along 
die  right  bank  at  RM  764.7.  As  in  the  previous  reach  this  pattern  may  be  aided  by 
the  presence  of  erosion  resistant  material  (Dakota  Sandstone?)  along  the  left  bank 
from  approximately  RM  767-766;  most  of  the  hydraulic  variables  maintain  fairly 
constant  values  in  this  reach. 

4  (764.7-753.9) 

This  reach  is  largely  controlled  by  chaimel  impingement  on  two  sections  of  right 
bank  bluff  line,  from  RM  764.7-762  and  753.9  to  beyond  RM  751.  Again,  it  is 
possible  that  erosion-resistant  Dakota  Sandstone  is  exerting  a  ccmtrolling  influcice 
in  the  left  bank  centered  at  about  RM  758;  w:d  ratio  decreases  from  RM  766.5-756; 
hydraulic  radius  increases  steadily  through  the  reach  while  conductivity  increases 
from  RM  766-756. 
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Vn  Particle  Size  Analysis 


Introduction 

To  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  effects  that  any  future  bank  stabilisation 
works  will  have  on  the  in-channel  morphology  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  folly  quantitative  sediment  budget  for  each  of  the  four  study 
reaches.  This  section  details  the  first  step  in  developing  this  budget,  namely 
undertaking  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  grain  size  distributions  of  sediment  samples 
from  the  tributaries,  the  banks,  the  bed  and  the  bars  and  islands  of  the  Missouri  River. 

During  the  summer  of  1999,  a  field  team  from  Colorado  State  University  (CSU) 
collected  a  total  of  655  sediment  samples  from  the  four  main  study  reaches  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  River.  Over  the  course  of  the  following  year  these  samples  were  dry 
sieved  to  obtain  the  grain  size  distributions  in  the  range  between  0.063mm  and  42mm. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  accuracy  was  maintained,  these  data  were  entered  twice  into  a 
master  spreadsheet  by  two  different  people.  Once  complete,  this  spreadsheet  formed 
the  basis  for  the  following  analysis. 

This  section  details  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  analyze  the  data,  presents  the  results 
of  this  process  and  discusses  the  implications  of  the  findings.  It  concludes  by 
outlining  the  steps  needed  to  complete  the  sediment  budget.  These  steps  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  next  phase  of  the  study. 

Methodology 

The  first  stage  of  the  analysis  involved  plotting  percentile  curves  for  each  sample. 
Where  more  than  one  sample  existed  for  a  sampling  location  (referred  to  as 
waypoints),  for  example  from  several  different  sedimentary  strata  within  a  bank,  all 
the  points  were  plotted  onto  the  same  chart  so  that  differences  between  the  layers 
could  be  observed.  These  charts  will  form  a  useful  reference  tool  if  specific  details 
need  to  be  checked  at  a  later  date. 

The  next  stage  involved  combining  the  individual  sample  data  for  all  the  waypoints 
where  more  than  one  sample  was  collected.  To  ensure  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
material  contributed  from  each  sample  in  a  multiple  layer  bank  waypoint  was 
accurately  represented  in  the  composite  sample,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  each 
individual  size  fraction  in  the  sample  by  the  fraction  of  the  bank  height  occupied  by 
that  layer.  This  approach  makes  the  assumption  that  the  bank  fails  over  its  foil  height 
and  that  not  just  one  particular  stratum  within  the  bank  fails.  When  creating  a 
composite  particle  size  distribution  from  a  number  of  individual  samples  from  a 
tributary  or  arroyo  bed  for  which  no  layer  thickness  is  given,  an  arbitrary  thickness 
value  of  1  foot  was  allocated  to  each  sample  to  ensure  that  they  received  equal 
weighting  in  the  compositing  process.  Island  or  bar  samples  for  which  no  percentage 
coverage  or  areal  extents  of  the  particular  facies  being  sampled  are  recorded  were  also 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  fashion.  This  makes  it  possible  for  one  weighted  percentile 
curve  to  be  plotted  for  each  waypoint  and  thus  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  comparisons 
between  ba^  and  bar/island  sediments.  Although  this  method  is  not  ideal,  it  is  the 
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only  way  to  transform  the  data  into  a  usable  form  and  therefore  ensure  that  as  many 
bar/island-potential  sediment  source  comparisons  as  possible  can  be  made. 

The  first  series  of  bar/island  to  bank  comparisons  were  made  at  the  sampling  reach 
(SR)  scale.  Sampling  reaches  are  generally  less  than  six  river  miles  in  length  and  were 
identified  in  order  to  isolate  and  investigate  particular  bar/island-bank,  bar/island- 
tributary  and  bar/island-arroyo  couplings.  Where  possible,  the  bar/island  and  bank 
data  were  composited  so  that  only  the  necessary  number  curves  were  plotted.  These 
then  allowed  a  visual  and  qualitative  assessment  of  the  degree  of  particle  size  overlap 
to  be  made  for  each  of  the  couplings. 

The  second  series  of  comparisons  involved  examining  the  same  pairings  as  above,  but 
over  a  greater  distance.  This  provides  for  the  case  of  sediments  that  do  not  deposit  on 
the  nearest  depositional  form  from  their  source,  but  travel  further  downstream  before 
doing  so,  or  of  sediments  that  deposit  near  their  source  but  are  then  remobilized  by 
erosion  of  that  feature.  The  bar/island  grain  size  distributions  from  a  particular 
sampling  reach  were  thus  compared  to  banks,  tributaries  and  arroyos  in  the  upstream 
‘Geomorphically  Similar  Reach’  (GSR),  which  might  vary  in  length  from  3  to  nearly 
40  river  miles.  If  a  sampling  reach  was  located  near  the  upstream  end  of  a  GSR,  the 
comparisons  would  be  extended  from  the  sampling  reach  through  whatever  remained 
of  that  GSR  and  over  the  full  extent  of  the  next  GSR  upstream,  to  ensure  that  a 
sufficient  length  of  river  was  included  in  the  analysis.  Again,  wherever  possible,  the 
data  for  the  features  being  compared  was  composited  such  that  as  few  weighted 
percentile  curves  as  possible  need  be  plotted.  Table  1  shows  the  locations  of  aU  the 
habitat  features,  as  well  as  the  sampling  reaches  and  GSRs.  The  identification  of 
GSRs  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  separate  report. 


Table  1:  Location  of  habitat  bars  and  islands,  sampling  reaches  and  Geomorphically  Similar 

Reaches 


Habitat  bar/island 
(1960  River  Miles) 

Sampling  Reach 
(1960  River  Miles) 

Geomorphically  Similar 
Reach 

(1960  River  Miles) 

1  Fort  Peck  Reach  1 

1712.5  (WP303) 

1  (1761.65-1753) 

1  (1766-1750) 

1695.9  (WP187) 

2  (1741.05-1737.7) 

2  (1750-1713) 

3  (1730.8-1725) 

3  (1713-1700) 

1674.6  (WP211) 

4  (1712.9-1711.8) 

4  (1700-1686) 

1659.1  (WP227) 

5  (1707.3-1703.4) 

1615.3  (WP167) 

6  (1695.95-1692.7) 

6  (1654-1621.7) 

1595.1  (WP178) 

7  (1681.4-1679.9) 

7  (1621.7-1605) 

8  (1679.15-1674.3) 

8  (1605-1582) 

9  (1663-1658.7) 

10  (1651.2-1648.6) 

11  (1646.1-1643.2) 

— 

12  (1631.2-1627.5) 

13  (1618.1-1614.3) 

14  (1608-1604.2) 

15  (1598.35-1594.4) 

1 

Garrison  Reach  _ _ _ _ 

1380  fWP97) 

1  (1381.2-1376.2) 

1  (1390-1376) 

1370  (WP112) 

2  (1376.1-1373.1) 

2  (1376-1363) 
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1369.1  (WP114) 

3  (1371.4-1366.4) 

3  (1363-1353)  I 

1361.5  (WP121) 

4  (1362.65-1359.5) 

4  (1353-1340) 

1361.1  (WP122) 

5  (1351.5-1346.7) 

5  (1340-1324.5)  | 

mmEsssssBSBBmm 

1334.2  (WP132) 

1319.5  (WP143) 

\  Fort  Randall  Reach  \ 

866.7  (WP70) 

1  (876.7-873.85) 

1  (880-873.9) 

864.8  (WP69) 

2  (867.6-864.5) 

2  (873.9-867.5) 

851.5  (WP556) 

3  (867.5-861.7) 

4  (854.1-850.95) 

4  (861.7-854.5) 

5  (854.5-851) 

1 ^ 

6  (843.1-841) 

6  (851-844)  1 

1  Gavins  Point  Reach  | 

1  804.5  (WP6) 

1  (811-796) 

»4Vi  arl—i 

2  (800.3-793) 

2  (796-776.2) 

797  (WP16) 

3  (782.8-779.3) 

3  (776.2-764.7) 

781.7  {WP25) 

4  (779.3-775.7) 

4  (764.7-753.9) 

5  (776-763.4) 

Before  the  principle  grain  size  distribution  analysis  was  undertaken,  however,  a  first 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  current  bank  revetments  had  had  on  the 
grain  size  distributions  of  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  and  islands.  Once  all  the 
individual  waypoints  had  been  composited,  the  aerial  photographic  mosaics  were  used 
to  ascertain  which  bars  and  islands  were  located  either  within,  or  just  downstream  of, 
a  zone  of  significant  bank  revetments  on  one  or  both  banks  of  the  Missouri.  All  the 
composited  and  weighted  bar  and  island  grain  size  distributions  for  each  study  reach 
were  then  plotted  onto  one  graph,  with  the  individual  plots  being  colour-coded 
according  to  whether  they  were  habitat  or  non-habitat  and  whether  they  were  within 
the  potential  zone  of  influence  of  bank  revetment  or  not.  The  four  graphs  are 
presented  in  Appendix  A  and  the  results  are  discussed  in  the  next  sub-section. 

Results  and  Analysis 

The  results  of  the  sampling  reach-scale  and  GSR-scale  analysis  are  presented 
graphically  in  Appendix  A.  Wherever  appropriate,  the  plot  showing  the  comparison 
between  sampling  reach  and  the  upstream  GSR  is  presented  first  and  is  then  followed 
by  the  plot  or  plots  representing  the  various  couplings  being  investigated  at  the 
sampling  reach-scale.  This  was  done  so  that  the  effects  on  the  sampling  reach-scale 
comparisons  of  the  compositing  process  to  the  GSR-scale  could  be  readily  compared. 
Additionally,  a  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  overlap  of  the  grain  size 
distribution  curves,  and  the  range  of  grain  sizes  over  which  this  comparison  is  being 
made  are  presented  in  Tables  2  to  5.  In  each  case,  the  habitat  or  non-habitat  bar  or 
island  is  the  point  of  reference  to  which  the  potential  upstream  sediment  sources  are 
compared.  In  the  case  of  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  and  islands,  the  percentage 
figure  actually  represents  the  total  amount  of  material  in  the  sample  greater  than 
0.063mm  in  diameter.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Table  2b,  the  GSRl  &.  SRI  comparison 
shows  that  67.28%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  material  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-4. 75mm 
(and  by  imphcation  37.72%  is  finer  than  0.063mm).  The  table  also  shows  that  83.82% 
of  the  upstream  bank  material,  34.73%  of  the  upstream  tributary  material  and  55.07% 
of  the  upstream  arroyo  material  occurs  in  the  size  range  0.063-4.75mm  and  can  thus 
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potentially  contribute  to  formation  of  the  non-habitat  bars.  This  means  that  16.18%, 
65.27%  and  44.93%  of  these  three  samples  respectively  are  finer  than  0.063mm 
and/or  coarser  than  4.75mm. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  analysis,  however,  the  results  of  the  first  attempt  to 
examine  the  effects  of  bank  revetments  are  presented  and  discussed  briefly. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  effects  of  bank  revetments  on  grain  size  distributions 

Figures  B1  to  B4  in  Appendix  B  show  the  effects  that  bank  revetments  have  had  on 
the  grain  size  distributions  of  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  and  islands.  In  fact,  only 
Garrison  Reach  and  Gavins  Point  Reach  (Figures  B2  and  B4)  had  revetments  of  a 
sufficient  extent  to  make  this  analysis  worthwhile.  Nevertheless,  plots  were  still 
drawn  up  for  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Randall  Reaches  (Figures  B1  and  B3),  since  it 
wDl  be  informative  for  the  main  analysis  in  this  report  to  see  whether  or  not  there  are 
any  differences  in  the  grain  size  distributions  of  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  and 
islands. 

In  Garrison  Reach  (Figure  B2)  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  obvious  difference 
between  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  and  islands  in  the  zones  influenced  by  and 
not  influenced  by  bank  revetments.  The  plots  for  these  four  categories  are  mostly  of  a 
very  similar  shape  and  occupy  a  similar  position  on  the  chart.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Randall  Reaches  (Figures  B1  and  B3)  -  the  habitat  plots  are 
mingled  randomly  with  the  non-habitat  plots  and  no  distinct  pattern  is  discernible.  In 
the  case  of  Gavins  Point  Reach  (Figure  B4)  however,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  habitat 
bars  uninfluenced  by  bank  revetments  have  a  shghtly  coarser  grain  size  distribution 
than  those  that  are  in  close  proximity  to  revetments.  Unfortunately,  this  pattern  is  not 
replicated  by  the  non-habitat  bars  and  it  is  at  best  tenuous  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  these  findings.  Furthermore,  the  sample  is  too  small  (only  two  habitat  none- 
bank-influenced  and  two  habitat  bank-influenced  bars  are  present)  for  statistical 
comparison. 

Nevertheless,  these  findings  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  undertaking  further 
analyses.  It  may  be  that  once  the  channel  perimeters  and  in-channel  features  have 
been  digitised  and  combined  with  bank  heights  and  the  results  of  this  report  to 
produce  some  absolute  values  for  the  amounts  of  sediment  moving  through  the 
system,  that  a  more  detailed  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  bank  revetments  will  be 
possible. 

Fort  Peck  Reach 

GSRl  &  SRI 

The  figures  for  this  comparison  (Figure  A1  and  Table  2b)  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  example  above  and  show  that  the  upstream  banks  can  potentially  contribute  a 
large  proportion  of  material  (83.82%)  over  the  range  0.063-4.75mm  to  the  formation 
of  the  non-habitat  bars  (0.063-4.75mm),  as  can  the  upstream  arroyo  (55.07%  from 
0.063-4.75mm).  The  relationship  between  the  non-habitat  bars  and  the  upstream 
banks  is  shovm  to  be  even  stronger  at  the  sampling  reach  scale.  Table  2a  (and  Figures 
A2  &  A3)  show  that  98.73%  and  97.89%  respectively  of  the  bank  material  in  the 
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and  couplings  within  SRI  can  potentially  contribute  to  formation  of  the  bars, 
although  this  is  now  in  the  range  0.063-2nim  for  both  the  bars  and  banks.  The  3 
coupling  (Figure  A4)  shows  a  lower  value  of  74.34%  potentially  contributing  to  bar 
formation,  with  both  banks  and  bar  occiirring  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm.  These 
figures  thus  suggest  that  the  contribution  to  bar  formation  in  the  1  and  2  couplings 
is  most  significant  from  the  banks  that  are  eroding  immediately  upstream  of  the  bars, 
whilst  the  bars  in  the  3"^  coupling  may  also  be  receiving  material  from  further 
upstream  in  the  GSR. 

GSR2&SR2 

Table  2b  (Figures  A5  &  A6)  shows  that  at  the  GSR-scale,  67.14%  and  60.2%  of 
material  from  the  upstream  banks  and  tributary  over  the  size  ranges  0.063-4.75mm 
and  0.063-4mm  respectively  can  potentially  contribute  to  formation  of  the  non-habitat 
bars  in  SR2,  which  themselves  have  a  grain  size  range  of  0.063-1 6mm.  When  looking 
at  the  immediate  coupling  between  bar  and  bank  within  SR2  (Table  2a)  only  51.09% 
(0.063-4.75mm)  of  the  material  can  possibly  contribute  to  bar  formation.  Material 
may  therefore  be  travelling  from  several  eroding  bank  locations  within  the  GSR. 
Furthermore,  these  figures  show  that  the  bar  sediments  in  the  range  4.75-16mm  are 
being  derived  from  a  source  other  than  the  banks  or  tributary ,  although  their 
contribution  to  the  mass  of  the  bar  is  <1%  and  they  are  therefore  not  particularly 
significant. 

GSR2  &  SR3 

The  non-habitat  bars  in  SR3  again  occur  in  the  range  0.063-16mm  (Table  2b,  Figure 
A7).  The  upstream  banks  and  tributary  at  the  GSR-scale  could  possibly  contribute 
84.14%  (0.063-4.75mm)  and  60.2%  (0.063-4mm)  respectively.  At  the  sampling 
reach-scale  (Table  2a)  the  non-habitat  bars  in  the  coupling  (Figure  A8)  have  a 
grain  size  range  of  0.063-1 6mm  to  which  the  upstream  banks  potentially  contribute  a 
mflvimnm  of  50.52%  of  their  material  over  the  same  range.  For  the  2”^  coupling 
(Figure  A9)  the  non-habitat  bar  is  composed  of  sediments  in  the  range  0.063-2mm 
and  the  upstream  banks  can  contribute  up  to  31.75%  of  their  material  over  the  same 
size  range.  These  results  thus  suggest  that  the  non-habitat  bars  are  closely  associated 
with  the  sediments  in  the  banks  that  are  eroding  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

GSR2  &  SR4 

The  habitat  bar  and  non-habitat  bar  in  SR4  (Figure  AlO)  could  only  be  compared  to 
potential  sources  of  sediment  at  the  GSR-scale  since  there  were  none  within  the 
designated  sampling  reach.  Table  2b  shows  that  99.5%  of  the  material  in  the  habitat 
bar  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-4. 75mm.  The  relative  contributions  of  the  upstream 
banks  and  tributary  are  74.2%  (0.063-4mm)  and  54.7%  (0.063-4.75mm)  respectively. 
These  figures  suggest  that  both  the  banks  and  tributary  contribute  to  bar  formation 
although  it  is  not  possible  from  this  analysis  to  discern  the  absolute  contribution  of 
each.  70.8%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-16mm,  with  the  relative 
contribution  from  the  upstream  bank  the  same  as  above  and  from  tributary  being 
80.36%  over  the  range  0.063- 16mm.  This  also  suggests  that  both  the  banks  and  the 
tributary  contribute  to  bar  formation  although  the  absolute  proportions  are  not  known. 
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However,  since  the  proportion  of  non-habitat  bar  sediments  between  4  and  16mm  is 
much  less  than  1%  it  is  possible  that  the  tributary  does  not  contribute  very  much. 

GSR3  &  SR5 

At  the  GSR-scale  the  non-habitat  bars  are  composed  86.17%  of  sediments  in  the  range 
0.063-4.75mm.  The  potential  contribution  from  the  upstream  banks  is  80.87%  in  the 
range  0.063-4mm  (Table  2b,  Figure  All).  At  the  sampling  reach-scale  61.64%  of  the 
non-habitat  bar  material  falls  in  the  range  0.063 -4mm,  to  which  the  possible  upstream 
bank  sources  can  contribute  a  maximum  of  85.14%  over  the  same  range  (Figure  A12). 
Because  the  upstream  banks  can  contribute  such  similar  proportions  over  the  same 
grain  size  range  at  the  two  different  scales  of  analysis,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  over 
which  scale  the  bar-bank  coupling  is  potentially  more  significant.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  material  of  4.75mm  calibre  is  coming  from  a  source  other  than  the  banks  in  this 
GSR. 

GSR4 &  SR6 

Table  2b  shows  that  96.22%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  material  at  the  GSR-scale  falls  in 
the  range  0.063-22.4mm,  whilst  the  72.42%  of  the  upstream  bank  material  that  can 
possibly  contribute  to  bar  formation  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm.  Again, 
however,  it  is  much  less  than  1%  of  the  bar  material  that  occurs  in  the  range  4.75- 
22.4mm  (Figure  A13)  and  so  this  is  relatively  unimportant.  At  the  sampling  reach- 
scale  94.7%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  material  falls  in  the  range  0.063-2mm,  while 
85.82%  of  the  upstream  bank  material  occurs  over  the  same  range.  At  the  sampling 
reach-scale  this  suggests  that  the  bank  is  a  significant  contributor  of  material  to  the 
bar  but  that  at  the  GSR-scale  material  from  further  upstream  makes  some 
contribution. 

GSR4  &  GSRS 

Two  GSRs  are  compared  here  since  the  habitat  bar  in  question,  WP197,  (Figure  A15) 
is  located  outside  a  sampling  reach  and  at  the  very  upstream  limit  of  GSR5  (see  Table 
1  above).  It  is  thus  compared  to  the  upstream  banks  in  GSR4.  Table  2b  shows  that 
50.72%  of  the  bar  falls  in  the  range  0.063-4mm  and  that  64.95%  of  the  bank  material 
falls  in  the  same  range.  These  figures  thus  suggest  that  the  bar  is  made  up  primarily 
from  eroded  bank  material. 

GSRS  ifc  SR7 

Table  2b  shows  that  88.83%  of  the  non-habitat  bars  in  SR7  are  composed  of  materials 
in  the  range  0.063- 16mm.  The  upstream  banks  and  tributary  can  potentially  contribute 
84.59%  (0.063-2mm)  and  5.3%  (0.063-0.075mm)  of  their  material  respectively. 
Figure  A16  shows  that  only  about  2%  of  the  bar  material  falls  in  the  range  2- 16mm 
and,  because  the  vast  majority  of  the  tributary  material  is  finer  than  0.063mm,  this 
suggests  that  the  banks  are  the  primary  source  of  sediment  for  the  bar.  Table  2a  shows 
that  in  the  coupling  in  SR7  (Figure  A17),  84.21%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  material  is 
composed  of  material  in  the  range  0.063-1 6mm  with  the  only  immediate  upstream 
source  being  the  tributary.  The  2"**  eoupling  (Figure  A 18)  shows  98.1%  of  the  non¬ 
habitat  bar  to  be  composed  of  material  in  the  range  0.063- 1mm,  with  77.78%  of  the 
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potential  upstream  bank  input  being  in  the  same  range.  The  figures  for  the  tributary 
are  the  same  as  above.  These  data  suggest  that  there  is  a  strong  coupling  between  bar 
and  banks  at  the  sampling  reach-scale  but  that  there  is  also  some  input  to  the  bars 
from  eroding  banks  within  the  GSRs.  Also  there  is  some  other  source  upstream  of 
GSRS  contributing  about  2%  of  the  bars’  mass  in  the  range  2-16mm. 

GSR5&SR8 

Table  2b  (Figure  A19)  shows  that  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  98.1%  of  material  in 
the  range  0.063-lmm,  with  the  upstream  banks  and  first  upstream  tributary  (the 
Poplar  River)  potentially  contributing  up  to  65.97%  and  88.43%  respectively  of  their 
material  in  the  same  range.  The  second  upstream  tributary  can  contribute  up  to  5.3% 
of  its  material  over  the  range  0.063-0.075mm-  The  non-habitat  bars  are  composed 
82.88%  of  material  in  the  range  0.063-8mm,  although  <1%  of  this  material  is  actually 
coarser  than  1mm.  The  upstream  banks  and  Poplar  River  can  potentially  contribute  up 
to  66.1 1%  (0.063-4mm)  and  88.46%  (0.063-2mm)  respectively  of  their  material,  with 
the  second  tributary  potentially  contributing  the  same  as  above.  The  1®*  coupling  at  the 
sampling  reach- scale  (Table  2a,  Figure  A20)  is  between  non-habitat  bars  that  have 
74.95%  of  their  material  in  the  range  0.063-8mm  and  Poplar  River,  which  can 
potentially  contribute  88.46%  of  its  material  in  the  range  0.063-2nim.  The  2“ 
coupling  (Figure  A21)  compares  the  habitat  bar  (98.1%  from  0.063-lmm)  and  non¬ 
habitat  bars  (98.2%  over  the  same  range)  to  the  upstream  banks  and  the  Poplar  River, 
which  can  potentially  contribute  45.45%  and  88.43%  of  their  sediments,  again  over 
the  same  range.  The  data  from  both  the  GSR-  and  SR-scale  analysis  thus  suggest  that 
the  upstream  banks  and  Poplar  River  are  the  prime  contributors  to  both  the  habitat  and 
non-habitat  bars,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  is  the  most  significant.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  say  whether  the  bar-hank  couplings  are  more  important  at  the  SR-scale 
or  GSR-scale. 

GSRS  &  SR9 

Table  2b  shows  that  98.5%  of  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  of  material  in  the  range 
0.063-2mm.  Over  the  same  range  the  upstream  banks,  the  Poplar  River  and  the 
upstream  arroyo  can  potentially  contribute  up  to  68.43%,  88.46%  and  21.3% 
respectively  of  their  material  to  the  bar.  The  non-habitat  bars  are  composed  98.03%  of 
material  in  the  range  0.063-4. 75mm,  although  <1%  of  these  sediments  are  coarser 
than  1mm  (Figure  A22).  The  upstream  bank,  the  Poplar  River  and  upstream  arroyo 
can  potentially  contribute  up  to  68.45%  (0.063-4mm),  88.46%  (0.063-2mm)  and 
24.8%  (0.063-4mm)  of  their  sediments  to  these  bars.  Table  2a  shows  that  at  the  1^ 
SR-scale  coupling  the  non-habitat  bars  and  island  are  composed  98.24%  of  material  in 
the  range  0.063-4.75mm,  with  just  under  50%  being  coarser  than  0.25mm  (Figure 
A23).  86.3%  of  the  material  in  the  upstream  bank  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-0.025mm. 
In  the  2”^*  coupling  the  non-habitat  bar  is  composed  97.4%  of  material  in  the  range 
0.063-2mm,  whilst  97.9%  of  the  sediments  in  the  upstream  banks  oceur  in  the  same 
range  (Table  2a,  Figure  A24).  Similarly  for  the  3"*^  coupling,  the  habitat  bar  is  made 
up  98.5%  of  material  in  the  range  0.063-2mm  with  91.87%  of  the  sediments  in  the 
upstream  banks  being  of  the  same  range  (Table  2a,  Figure  A24).  These  data  suggest 
that  for  the  2"“^  and  3”*  couplings  there  is  a  strong  linkage  between  the  habitat  and  non¬ 
habitat  bars  and  the  banks  eroding  in  the  immediate  upstream  vicinity,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  the  1^  coupling  the  figures  suggest  that  just  imder  50%  of  the  non-habitat  bar 
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and  island  material  is  derived  from  sources  further  upstream  than  the  banks  eroding 
immediately  upstream. 

GSR5&SR10 

Table  2b  (Figure  A26)  shows  that  97.47%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  material  occurs  in  the 
range  0.063-2mm,  with  66.53%  of  the  upstream  bank  material  also  falling  within  this 
range.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  potential  sources  of  sediment  in  GSRS,  these 
figures  suggest  that  most  of  the  bar  material  comes  from  the  eroding  banks  within 
GSRS. 

GSR6&SR11 

Table  2b  (Figure  All)  shows  that  94.03%  of  the  non-habitat  bars  are  composed  of 
materials  in  the  range  0.063-4mm,  whilst  52.42%  and  37.95%  of  the  upstream  bank 
and  tributary  sediments  that  can  potentially  contribute  to  these  bars  also  fall  in  the 
same  range.  In  the  coupling  at  the  sampling  reach-scale,  97.8%  of  the  non-habitat 
bar  is  made  up  of  material  in  the  range  0.063-2mm  with  29.3%  of  the  upstream  bank 
material  occuring  in  the  same  range  (Table  2a,  Figure  A28).  In  the  2  coupling  90.3% 
of  the  non-habitat  bar  is  made  up  of  sediments  in  the  range  0.063-4mm,  with  45.53% 
and  37.95%  of  the  material  in  the  upstream  banks  and  upstream  tributary  respectively 
being  in  the  same  range  (Table  2a,  Figure  A29).  These  figures  thus  suggest  a  strong 
link  between  the  bars  and  their  potential  sediment  sources  at  the  sampling  reach-scale. 

GSR6&SR12 

Table  2b  (Figure  A30)  shows  that  96.76%  of  the  non-habitat  bars  are  made  of 
materials  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  61.39%  and  58%  of  the  upstream  banks  and 
tributary  (the  Big  Muddy  Creek)  sediments  also  occur  in  the  same  range.  At  the 
sampling  reach-scale  96.7%  of  the  bar  materials  fall  in  the  range  0.063-4mm,  as  does 
67.13%  of  the  upstream  banks  and  58.52%  of  the  Big  Muddy  Creek  sediments  (Table 
2a,  Figure  A31).  These  figures  suggest  a  strong  relationship  between  the  b^s  and 
their  potential  sources  of  sediment  immediately  upstream,  but  also  that  there  is  some 
contribution  to  their  composition  from  the  eroding  bank  sources  fiirther  upstream 
within  GSR6. 

GSR7&SR13 

Table  2b  (Figure  A34)  shows  that  98.3%  of  the  habitat  bar  material  and  85.17%  of  the 
non-habitat  bar  material  falls  within  the  range  0.063-2mm.  60.54%  of  the  upstream 
banks  also  fall  within  the  same  range.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale  Table  2a  shows 
that  for  the  1^  coupling,  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  97.3%  of  material  in  the  range 
0.063-2mm  whilst  42.2%  of  the  upstream  banks  are  composed  of  materials  in  the 
range  0.063-lmm.  Examination  of  Figure  A33,  however,  shows  that  <1%  of  the  bar 
material  is  coarser  than  0.5nim,  whilst  only  about  1%  of  the  bank  sample  is  coarser 
than  0.24mm.  The  2°^  coupling  (Figure  A34)  shows  that  97.3%  of  the  non-habitat  bar 
falls  in  the  range  0.063-2mm,  whilst  63.8%  of  the  material  in  the  upstream  bank 
occurs  in  the  same  range.  These  figures  thus  suggest  that  there  is  a  strong  Imk 
between  the  bars  and  their  immediate  potential  sources  of  sediment  upstream,  but  also 
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that  there  is  some  potential  contribution  from  eroding  banks  fiirther  upstream  in 
GSR7,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  1®*  SR-scale  coupling. 

GSR7&SR14 

Table  2b  (Figure  A3  5)  shows  that  91.92%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  sediments  occur  in 
the  range  0.063-4mm,  whilst  69.73%  and  49.57%  respectively  of  the  upstream  bank 
and  upstream  arroyo  sediments  also  fell  within  this  range.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale 
(Table  2a,  Figure  A36),  91.92%  of  the  habitat  bars  are  composed  of  sediments  in  the 
range  0.063-4mm,  with  85.2%  of  the  upstream  bank  material  also  falling  within  this 
range.  These  data  suggest  that  both  the  banks  and  the  arroyo  contribute  material  to  the 
bars,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  absolute  quantities  involved.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  whether  the  bar-bank  coupling  is  strongest  at  the  SR-scale  or  the  GSR- 
scale. 

GSR7&8  and  SRI 5 

Table  2b  (Figure  A37)  shows  that  90.03%  of  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  of  sediments 
in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm,  whilst  70.7%  and  49.74%  of  the  upstream  banks  and 
upstream  arroyo  respectively  also  fall  within  this  range.  The  non-habitat  bar  is 
composed  97.7%  of  materials  in  the  range  0.063-lmm,  with  the  upstream  banks  and 
upstream  arroyo  having  respectively  69.43%  and  45.37%  of  their  materials  within  this 
range.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale.  Table  2a  (Figure  A3  8)  shows  that  90.03%  of  the 
habitat  bar  is  composed  of  sediments  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm.and  78.19%  of  the 
material  in  the  upstream  banks  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  These  figures  thus 
suggest  that  material  is  contributed  to  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  from  sources 
within  the  sampling  reach  and  from  further  upstream  in  GSRs7&8.  As  before,  it  is  not 
possible  to  clarify  the  absolute  amoimts  from  either  location. 
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Table  2a:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  The  fraction  of  the  grain  size  distribution  found  in  banks  and  tributaries  that 


Sampling  Reach-Scale  Analysis  I 

Non-habitat 

Upstream 

Upstream 

Upstream 

Habitat  bars 

bars  &  islands 

banks 

tributary 

arroyo 

SRI  (1st  coupling) 


SRI  (2nd  coupling) 


SRI  (3rd  coupling) 


SR3  (1st  coupling) 


SR3  (2nd  coupling) 


SR7  (1st  coupling) 


SR7  (2nd  coupling) 


SR8  (1st  coupling) 


SR8  (2nd  coupling) 


SR9  (1st  coupling) 


SR9  (2nd  coupling) 


SR9  (3rd  coupling) 


SRll  (1“  coupling) 


SRll  (2“  coupling) 


SR13  (!*•  coupling) 


98.10% 

(0.063-linia) 


57.30% 

(0.063-2min) 


38.40% 

(0.063-2mm) 


80.25% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


86.79% 

(0.063-16inm) 


96.37% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


70.50% 

(0.063-2mm) 


61.64% 

(0.063-4mm) 


94.70% 

(0.063-2mm) 


84.21% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


98.10% 

(0.063-lmm) 


74.95% 

(0.063-8mm) 


98.20% 

(0.063-lmm) 


98.24% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


97.40% 

(0.063-2mm) 


98.50% 

(0.063-2mm) 


98.30% 

(0.063-2mm) 


97.80% 

(0.063-2mm) 


90.30% 

(0.063-4mm) 


96.70% 

(0.063-4mm) 


97.30% 

(0.063-2mm) 


91.92% 

(0.063-4mm) 


(0.063-2mm) 


33.46% 

(0.063-2mm) 


34.73% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


90.03% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


98.73% 

(0.063-2mm) 


97.89% 

(0.063-2mm) 


74.34% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


51.09% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


50.52% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


31.75% 

(0.063-2mm) 


85.14% 

(0.063-4mm) 


85.82% 

(0.063-2mm) 


45.45% 

(0.063-lmm) 


86.30% 

(0.063-0.025mm) 


97.90% 

(0.063-2mm) 


91.87% 

(0.063-2mm) 


29.30% 

(0.063-2mm) 


45.53% 

(0.063-4mm) 


67.13% 

(0.063-4mm) 


42.20% 

(0.063-lmm) 


63.80% 

(0.063-2mm) 


85.20% 

(0.063-4mm) 


78.19% 

(0.063-4mm) 


SRI  5 
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Table  2b:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  The  fraction  of  the  grain  size  distribution  found  in  banks,  tributaries  and  arroyos  that 
ibly  contribute  to  bar  and  island  formation,  along  with  the  size  range  over  which  this  fraction  occurs. 


Geomorphically  Similar  Reach-Scale  Analysis  _ _ 


Habitat  bars 


Non-habitat 
bars  &  islands 


Upstream 

banks 


GSRl  &  SRI 


GSR2  &  SR2 


GSR2  &  SR3 


GSR2  &  SR4 
(1st) 


GSR2  &  SR4 
(2nd) 


GSR3  &  SR5 


GSR4  &  SR6 


GSR4  &  GSRS 


GSRS  &  SR7 


GSRS  &  SR8 
(1st) 


GSRS  &  SR8 
(2nd) 


GSRS  &  SR9 
(1st) 


GSRS  &  SR9 
(2nd) 


GSRS  &  SRIO 


GSR6  &  SRll 


GSR6  &  SR12 


GSR7  &  SR13 


GSR7  &  SR14 


GSR7&8  & 
SRIS 
(1st) 


GSR7&8  & 
SRIS 
(2nd) 


99.50% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


50.72% 

(0.063-4mm) 


98.10% 
(0.063- 1mm) 


98.50% 

(0.063-2mm) 


67.28% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


86.79% 
(0.063-1 6mm) 


87.74% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


83.82% 


Upstream 
tributary  1 


34.73% 


Upstream 
tributary  2 


(0.063-4.75mm)  |  (0.063-4.75mm) 


70.80% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


86.17% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


96.22% 


67.14% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


84.14% 

(0.063-5.6mm) 


74.20% 

(0.063-4mm) 


74.20% 

(0.063-4mm) 


80.87% 

(0.063-4mm) 


72.42% 


82.88% 

(0.063-8mm) 


98.30% 

(0.063-2mm) 


90.03% 


(0.063-4.75mm) 


98.03% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


97.47% 

(0.063-2mm) 


94.03% 

(0.063-4mm) 


96.76% 

(0.063-4mm) 


85.17% 

(0.063-2mm) 


91.92% 

(0.063-4mm) 


97.70% 


60.20% 

(0.063-4mm) 


60.20% 

(0.063-4mm) 


54.70% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


80.36% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


(0.063-22.4mm)  (0.063-4.75mm) 


64.95% 

(0.063-4mm) 


88.83%  84.59% 

(0.063-16mm)  (0.063-2mm) 


65.97% 

(0.063-lmm) 


66.11% 

(0.063-4mm) 


68.43% 

(0.063-2mm) 


68.45% 

(0.063-4mm) 


66.53% 

(0.063-2mm) 


52.42% 

(0.063-4mm) 


61.39% 

(0.063-4mm) 


60.54% 

(0.063-2mm) 


69.73% 

(0.063-4mm) 


70.70% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


69.43% 


5.30% 

(0.063- 

0.075mm) 


88.43% 

(0.063-lmm) 


88.46% 

(0.063-2mm) 


88.46% 

(0.063-2mm) 


88.46% 

(0.063-2mm) 


5.30% 

(0.063- 

0.075mm) 


5.30% 

(0.063- 

0.075mm) 


5.30% 

(0.063- 

0.075mm) 


5.30% 

(0.063- 

0.075mm) 


37.95% 

(0.063-4mm) 


58% 

(0.063-4mm) 


(0.063-lmm)  (0.063-lmm) 


(0.063-4.75mm) 


45.37% 

(0.063-lmm) 
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Garrison  Reach 


GSRl  &  SRI 

Table  3  shows  that  99.33%  of  the  material  in  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  of  sediments 
in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm,  whilst  88.93%  of  the  material  in  the  banks  is  of  the  same 
range  (Figure  A3 9).  98.74%  of  the  non-habitat  bars  are  composed  of  materials  in  the 
range  0.063-32mm,  with  about  35%  of  these  sediments  being  coarser  than  1mm  and 
about  12%  coarser  than  10mm  (Figure  A40).  The  upstream  banks  are  composed 
87.85%  of  material  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm.  Table  3  also  provides  the  data  for  the 
sampling  reach-scale  analyses.  The  1  ^  coupling  in  SRI  shows  that  99.33%  of  the 
habitat  bar  material  falls  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm,  with  74.47%  of  the  up^eam 
bank  material  occuring  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  In  both  cases,  <3%  of  the  sediments 
are  coarser  than  0.5mm  (Figure  A41).  In  the  2"*^  coupling,  99.5%  of  the  non-habitat 
bar  material  occurs  in  the  range  0.063 -3 2mm,  with  about  78%  of  the  material  coarser 
than  0.5mm  and  around  24%  coarser  than  10mm  (Figure  42).  The  associated  upstream 
banks  have  78.12%  of  their  sediments  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm  but  with  only  about 
2%  coarser  than  0.5mm.  The  3"**  coupling  (Figure  A43)  shows  that  97.98%  of  the  non¬ 
habitat  bar  is  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm  and  that  78.94%  of  the  upstream  bank 
material  also  falls  in  the  same  range.  These  results  all  suggest  that  the  habitat  and  non¬ 
habitat  bars  are  strongly  dependent  on  sediments  found  within  the  banks  and, 
furthermore,  that  there  is  a  strong  bar-bank  relationship  at  the  sampling  reach-scale. 
The  2“‘^  coupling  is  the  exception  to  this  rule,  since  about  76%  of  the  material  in  the 
non-habitat  bar  is  coarser  than  the  sediments  found  in  the  corresponding  upstream 
sections  of  eroding  bank. 

GSRl&2andSR2 

Table  3  (Figure  A44)  shows  that  97.28%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  material  occurs  in  the 
range  0.063-4mm.  Similarly,  85.75%  and  94.24%  of  the  upstream  banks  and  tribut^ 
(the  Knife  River)  sediments  respectively  fall  in  the  same  range.  At  the  sampling 
reach-scale  the  figures  for  the  non-habitat  bar  and  Knife  River  sediments  are  the  same 
as  above,  whilst  60.81%  of  the  upstream  banks  are  composed  of  materials  also  in  the 
range  0.063-4mm.  This  suggests  a  strong  relationship  between  the  bar  and  upstream 
banks  and  the  Knife  River,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  the  bar  is  more  strongly 
related  to  the  bank  sediments  at  the  SR-scale  or  the  GSR-scale. 

GSR2  &  SR3 

Table  3  (Figure  A46)  shows  that  99.23%  of  the  habitat  bars  are  composed  of 
sediments  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  74.55%  of  the  upstream  bank  materials  and 
95.24%  of  the  Knife  River  sediments  also  fall  within  this  range.  70.2%  of  the  second 
tributary  sediments  occur  in  the  range  0.063-2mm.  Figure  A47  and  Table  3  show  a 
strong  1®^  coupling  at  the  sampling  each-scale.  99.3%  of  the  habitat  bar  material  and 
97.88%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  both  occur  in  the  range  0.063-2mm.  The  2" 
coupling  also  shows  a  strong  relationship  between  the  bar,  bank  and  tributary.  The 
habitat  bar  has  99.17%  of  its  material  in  the  range  0.063-2mm,  whilst  86.43%  of  the 
upstream  bank  material  and  70.2%  of  the  upstream  tributary  sedunents  also  occur  in 
the  same  range.  These  data  suggest  that  the  upstream  banks  and  both  tributaries  can 
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contribute  sediments  to  the  habitat  bars,  although  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  say 
which  of  these  potential  sources  is  the  most  significant. 

GSR2  &  SR4 

Table  3  shows  that  96.34%  of  the  habitat  bar  sediments  occur  in  the  range  0.063- 
16mm.  83.06%  of  the  upstream  tributary  sediments  also  fall  within  this  range,  whilst 
74.84%  of  the  upstream  bank  material  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-4.75mm.  As  well  as 
showing  a  strong  qualitative  relationship  between  all  three  samples,  however.  Figure 
A49  also  shows  that  <3%  of  any  of  these  samples  is  coarser  than  1mm.  Thus  both  the 
upstream  banks  and  tributaries  could  be  contributing  sediments  to  the  habitat  bars, 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  which  is  the  more  important  source. 

GSR3&4  and  SR5 

Table  3  shows  that  58.95%  of  the  habitat  bar  and  94.92%  of  the  non-habitat  bars  are 
made  up  of  materials  in  the  range  0.063-4mm,  whilst  the  upstream  banks  are 
composed  67.62%  of  materials  in  the  same  range.  Figure  A50  shows  a  strong  degree 
of  similarity  between  the  three  plots  and  it  is  thus  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  banks 
probably  contribute  the  majority  of  the  sediments  to  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars. 

GSR4&5  and  SR6 

Table  3  (Figure  A51)  shows  that  95.63%  of  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  of  material  in 
the  range  0.063-0.5mm,  whilst  51.78%,  9.98%  and  47.5%  of  the  upstream  banks, 
tributary  and  arroyo  sediments  respectively  also  fall  within  the  same  range.  Table  3 
also  shows  that  94.16%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  and  island  are  composed  of  materials  in 
the  range  0.063-4mm,  whilst  54.68%,  25.75%  and  68.55%  of  the  upstream  banks, 
tributary  and  arroyo  sediments  also  fall  within  this  range.  The  1^  coupling  at  the 
sampling  reach-scale  shows  that  95.63%  of  the  habitat  bar  is  composed  of  material  in 
the  range  0.063-0.5mm  and  that  82.27%  of  the  upstream  banks  are  in  the  same  range. 
The  2“'*  coupling  shows  that  94.16%  of  the  non-habitat  bars  are  composed  of  materials 
in  the  range  0.063-4mm,  whilst  55.86%  of  the  upstream  banks  sediments  and  79.5% 
of  the  upstream  arroyo  sediments  occur  in  the  same  range.  These  data,  along  with  the 
visual  evidence  of  Figures  A52  and  A53,  suggest  that  the  bars  are  more  closely  related 
to  the  sediments  from  the  banks  and  arroyo  than  to  those  from  the  tributary  (Figure 
A51).  And  of  these  two  possible  sources  it  is  more  probable  that  the  banks  contribute 
a  greater  proportion  of  sediment  to  the  bars  than  the  arroyo,  although  it  is  not  possible 
at  this  stage  to  quantify  the  amounts  of  material  involved. 

GSRS  &  SR7 

Table  3  shows  that  98.7%  of  the  habitat  bar  material  and  76.52%  of  the  non-habitat 
bar  material  occurs  in  the  0.063-4mm  range,  as  does  39.12%  of  the  upstream  bank 
sediments.  Along  with  the  visual  evidence  of  Figure  A54  these  figures  suggest  that 
the  banks  contribute  a  significant  proportion  of  sediment  to  the  downstream  bars. 
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Table  3:  Garrison  Reach  -  The  fraction  of  the  grain  size  distribution  found  in  banks  tributaries  and  arroyos  that  can 


Sampling  Reach-Scale  Analysis 

Habitat  bars 

Non-habitat 
bars  &  islands 

Upstream 

banks 

Upstream 
tributary  1 

Upstream 
tributary  2 

Upstream 

arroyos 

SRI  (1st  coupling) 


SRI  (2nd  coupling) 


SRI  (3rd  coupling) 


SR3  (1st  coupling) 


SR3  (2nd  coupling) 


SR6  (1st  coupling) 


SR6  (2nd  coupling) 


99.33% 

(0.063-4.75nun) 


99.50% 

(0.063-32inni) 


97.98% 

(0.063-4.75inm) 


97.28% 

(0.063-4mm) 


99.30% 

(0.063-2mm) 


99.17% 

(0.063-2mm) 


95.63% 

(0.063-0.5nmi) 


94.16% 

(0.063-4inm) 


Geomorphically  Similar  Reach-Scale  Analysis 

Non-habitat 
Habitat  bars  bars  &  islands 


99.33% 


GSRl  &  SRI  (1st 
coupling) 


GSRl  &  SRI  (2nd 
coupling) 


GSR1&2  &  SR2 


GSR2  &  SR3 


GSR2  &  SR4 


GSR3&4  &  SR5 


GSR4  &5  &  SR6 
(1st) 


GSR4  &5  &  SR6 
(2nd) 


GSRS  &  SR7 


(0.063-4.75mm) 


98.74% 

(0.063-32mm) 


97.28% 

(0.063-4mm) 


99.23% 

(0.063-4inm) 


96.34% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


58.95% 

(0.063-4mm) 


95.63% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 


94.92% 

(0.063-4mm) 


98.70% 

(0.063-4mm) 


94.16% 

(0.063-4mm) 


76.52% 

(0.063-4mm) 


(0.063-4mm) 


78.12% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


78.94% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


60.81% 

(0.063-4mm) 


97.88% 

(0.063-2mm) 


86.43% 

(0.063-2mm) 


82.27% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 


55.86% 

(0.063-4mm) 


Upstream  Upstream 

banks  tributary  1 


88.93% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


87.85% 

(0.063-4.75mm) 


85.75% 

(0.063-4mm) 


74.55% 

(0.063-4mm) 


74.84%  83.06% 

(0.063-4.75mm)  (0.063- 16mm) 


67.62% 

(0.063-4mm) 


51.78% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 


54.68% 

(0.063-4mm) 


39.12% 

(0.063-4mm) 
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Fort  Randall  Reach 


SRI 

Although  SRI  is  located  at  the  downstream  end  of  GSRl,  there  are  no  potential 
sources  of  sediment  upstream  in  the  GSR  against  which  the  bar  and  island  in  SRI  can 
be  compared.  Analysis  is  thus  restricted  to  the  sampling  reach-scale.  So  saying.  Table 
4  shows  that  99.01%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  and  island  are  composed  of  sediments  in 
the  range  0.063-22.4mm,  whilst  4.19%  of  the  sediments  in  the  upstream  eroding  bank 
are  in  the  range  0.075mm.  Figure  A55  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  bar  and 
island  material  is  between  0.1mm  and  1mm  in  diametre,  so  it  is  clear  that  a  source 
other  than  the  eroding  bank  is  providing  the  material.  This  may  have  been  a 
previously  eroding,  and  now  stabilised,  section  of  bank  or,  given  the  proximity  of  the 
reach  to  Fort  Randall  Dam,  it  may  be  the  material  that  has  been  scoured  from  the  bed 
of  the  Missouri  River  by  the  sediment- starved  flows  being  released  from  the  dam. 

GSR2&3  and  SR2 

Table  4  shows  that  99.46%  of  the  habitat  bar  material  occurs  over  the  range  0.063- 
8mm,  whilst  20.19%  of  the  sediments  in  the  upstream  banks  occurs  over  the  range 
0.063-4mm.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale.  Table  4  shows  that  the  same  proportion  of 
habitat  bar  material  occurs  over  the  same  range  of  grain  sizes,  whilst  52.93%  of  the 
upstream  bank  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  Examination  of  Figures  A56  and  A57 
shows  that  in  both  the  above  cases  less  than  about  2%  of  any  of  the  samples  are 
coarser  than  1mm.  Combined  with  the  above  data,  this  semi-qualitative  assessment 
suggests  that  the  banks  are  a  significant  source  of  the  materials  found  in  the  habitat 
bars. 

GSR4  &  SR3 

Table  4  shows  that  88.75%  of  the  materials  in  the  non-habitat  islands  and  bar  are 
composed  of  sediments  in  the  range  0.063- 16mm,  whilst  66.78%  of  the  sediments  in 
the  upstream  banks  occur  in  the  same  range.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale,  the  same 
proportion  of  non-habitat  island  and  bar  sediments  occur  over  the  same  range  as 
above,  whilst  62.89%  of  the  upstream  arroyo  sediments  also  fall  within  the  range 
0.063- 16mm.  Examination  of  Figures  A58  and  A59,  however,  shows  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  similarity  between  the  grain  size  distributions  of  the  islands  and  bar  with 
the  upstream  banks  than  with  the  arroyos.  Unfortimately,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify 
in  absolute  terms  the  contribution  of  each  potential  source. 

GSR4&5  andSR4 

Table  4  shows  that  99.29%  of  the  habitat  bar  material  occurs  in  the  range  0.063- 
0.5mm,  whilst  33.35%  of  the  upstream  bank  material  and  14.82%  of  the  arroyo 
material  also  occurs  over  the  same  range.  90.73%  of  the  material  in  the  non-habitat 
bars  and  islands  occurs  in  the  0.063- 16nim  range,  whilst  39.03%  of  the  upstream  hank 
material  occurs  from  0.063-4.75mm.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale,  99.29%  of  the 
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habitat  bar  material  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-0.5mm,  whilst  only  0.4%  of  the 
upstream  bank  material  lies  within  the  same  range.  86.39%  of  the  material  in  the  non¬ 
habitat  bars  and  islands  occurs  in  the  range  0.063-1 6mm.  These  data  suggest  that  the 
upstream  banks  nearest  to  the  majority  of  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  and  islands 
contribute  virtually  nothing  to  their  composition  and  that  it  is  the  eroding  banks 
upstream  of  SR4,  in  GSRs  4  and  5,  along  with  the  upstream  arroyo,  that  contribute 
most  of  the  material.  Examination  of  Figures  A60  and  A61  supports  this  assertion. 

GSR6&SR5 

Table  4  shows  that  95.47%  of  the  sediments  in  the  non-habitat  bars  fall  in  the  range 
0.063-22.4mm,  whilst  41 .83%  of  the  material  in  the  upstream  bank  and  94.65%  of  the 
material  in  the  tributary  delta  bars  occur  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  The  tributary  delta 
bars  are  taken  to  represent  the  sediments  being  deposited  in  the  Missouri  River  by 
Ponca  Creek,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  access  the  tributary  itself  for  sampling 
purposes.  Examination  of  Figure  A62  shows  that  in  all  three  cases,  less  than  about  5% 
of  the  sediments  are  coarser  than  0.5mm  and  so  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  non¬ 
habitat  bars  are  probably  composed  of  sediments  from  both  the  upstream  eroding 
banks  and  Ponca  Creek,  although  the  absolute  contribution  from  each  source  is  not 
known. 

Downstream  of  GSR6  &  SR6 

As  with  the  case  above,  the  tributary  delta  bar  is  taken  to  represent  the  material  being 
deposited  by  the  tributary  of  the  Missouri  River,  this  time  the  Niobrara  River.  Table  4 
(Figure  A63)  shows  that  89.21%  of  the  non-habitat  island  and  bar  are  composed  of 
sediments  in  the  range  0.063-1 6mm,  whilst  99.23%  of  the  tributary  bar  sediments 
occur  in  this  range.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  island  and  bar  are  almost  entirely  the 
product  of  Niobrara  River  sediments. 
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Table  4:  Fort  Randall  Reach  -  The  jfraction  of  the  grain  size  distribution  found  in  banks  and  arroyos  that  can 
possibly  contribute  to  bar  and  island  formation,  along  with  the  size  range  over  which  this  fraction  occurs. 


Sampling  Reach-Scale  Analysis  || 

Habitat  bars 

Non-habitat 

bars  &  islands 

Upstream 

banks 

Upstream 

arroyos 

Tributary 
delta  bars 

SRI 

99.01% 

(0.063-22.4inm) 

4.19% 

(0.063-0.075mm) 

SR2 

99.46% 

(0.063-8mm) 

52.93% 

(0.063-4mm) 

SR3 

88.75% 
(0.063- 16mm) 

62.89% 
(0.063-1 6mm) 

SR4 

99.29% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 

86.39% 

(0.063 -16mm) 

0.40% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 

Geomorphically  Similar  Reach-Scale  Analysis  || 

Habitat  bars 

Non-habitat 
bars  &  islands 

Upstream 

banks 

Upstream 

arroyos 

Tributary 
delta  bars 

GSR2&3  &  SR2 

99.46% 

(0.063-8nim) 

20.19% 

(0.063-4mm) 

GSR4  &  SR3 

88.75% 
(0.063- 16mm) 

66.78% 
(0.063- 16mm) 

GSR4&5  &  SR4 
(1st) 

99.29% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 

33.35% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 

14.82% 

(0.063-0.5mm) 

GSR6  &  SR5 

95.47% 

(0.063-22.4mm) 

41.83% 

(0.063-4mm) 

94.65% 

(0.063-4mm) 

Downstream  of 
GSR6  &  SR6 

89.21% 

(0.063-16mm) 

Gavins  Point  Reach 
GSRl  &  SRI 

At  both  the  GSR-scale  and  the  SR-scale,  Table  5  shows  that  99.56%  of  the  material  in 
the  habitat  bars  and  99.36%  of  the  material  in  the  non-habitat  bar  falls  in  the  range 
0.063-16mm.  At  the  GSR-scale  85.66%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  occur  in  the 
same  range,  whilst  at  the  SR-scale  86.5%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  also  occur 
in  the  same  range.  These  data,  along  with  their  visual  representation  in  Figures  A64 
and  A65,  suggest  that  in  all  probability  the  material  in  these  bars  has  its  origin  in  the 
upstream  banks,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  banks  in  the  sampling 
reach  contribute  more  than  those  further  upstream  in  GSRl . 

GSRl  &  SR2 

The  comparisons  in  SR2  are  rather  more  complex  than  usual  since  a  non-habitat  bar 
and  island  have  been  examined  separately  due  to  their  different  grain  size 
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distributions.  At  both  the  GSR-scale  and  the  SR-scale,  Table  5  shows  that  99.61%  of 
the  habitat  bar  is  composed  of  materials  in  the  range  0.063-8mni,  whilst  28.46%  of  the 
upstream  tributary  sediments  also  occupy  this  range.  At  the  GSR-scale  84.48%  of  the 
upstream  bank  material  falls  within  this  same  range,  whilst  at  the  SR-scale  82.28%  of 
the  upstream  bank  material  also  falls  within  this  range.  These  data,  along  with 
inspection  of  Figures  A66  and  A68,  suggest  that  both  the  banks  and  the  tributary 
contribute  to  the  material  in  the  habitat  bar,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which 
contributes  the  most  despite  the  two  Figures  appearing  to  show  that  it  is  the  upstream 
banks  that  do  so. 

Table  5  also  shows  that  99.06%  of  a  non-habitat  bar  is  composed  of  material  in  the 
range  0.063 -8mm  at  both  the  GSR-scale  and  the  SR-scale.  The  upstream  tributary  can 
potentially  contribute  up  to  28.46%  in  the  same  range  and  also  at  both  scales  of 
comparison.  The  difference  is  that  the  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  only 
operate  at  the  GSR-scale,  with  84.42%  of  these  sediments  in  the  range  0.063-8mm 
potentially  contributing  to  the  bar.  In  a  similar  feshion,  74.07%  of  the  sediment  m  a 
non-habitat  island  is  composed  of  materials  in  the  range  0.063-42mm  at  both  the 
GSR-scale  and  the  SR-scale,  whilst  93.62%  of  the  sediments  from  the  upstream 
tributary  can  potentially  contribute  to  this  island  over  the  same  size  range  and  at  both 
scales  of  comparison.  85.58%  of  the  material  in  the  upstream  banks  at  the  GSR-scale 
can  potentially  contribute  to  the  island  in  the  range  0.063-32mm.  These  data,  along 
with  an  examination  of  Figures  A67  and  A69,  suggest  that  the  sediments  in  the 
upstream  banks  contribute  more  to  the  non-habitat  bar,  whilst  the  sediments  of  the 
upstream  tributary  contribute  more  to  the  non-habitat  island.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
data,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a  statement  with  any  conviction  since  it 
is  impossible  to  quantify  the  absolute  contributions  from  each  potential  source  to  each 
potential  sink. 

GSR2  &  SR3 

Table  5  shows  that  99.5%  of  the  habitat  bar  sediments  occur  in  the  range  0.063- 
5.6mm  at  both  the  GSR-scale  and  the  SR-scale,  with  82.13%  of  the  upstream  bank 
sediments  at  the  GSR-scale  also  falling  within  this  range  and  94.32%  of  the  upstream 
bank  sediments  at  the  SR-scale  occurring  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  95.73%  of  the  non¬ 
habitat  bar  is  composed  of  sediments  in  the  range  0.063-16mm  at  both  the  GSR-scale 
and  the  SR-scale,  whilst  88.71%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  fall  within  this  range 
at  the  GSR-scale  and  95.05%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  occur  from  0.063- 
5.6mm  at  the  SR-scale.  These  data,  along  with  Figures  A70  to  A73,  all  suggest  that 
the  upstream  banks  contribute  significantly  to  the  composition  of  the  habitat  and  non¬ 
habitat  bars,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  the  relationship  is  more 
significant  at  the  SR-scale  or  the  GSR-scale. 

GSR2  &  SR4 

Along  with  Figure  A74,  Table  5  suggests  that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  non¬ 
habitat  bar  material  comes  from  the  upstream  eroding  banks.  It  can  be  seen  that 
96.08%  of  the  sediments  in  the  bar  occur  in  the  range  0.063-5.6mm,  whilst  87.88%  of 
the  sediments  in  the  upstream  banks  also  occur  in  the  same  range.  Figure  A74  shows 
that  the  two  grain  size  distribution  curves  match  very  closely. 
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GSR2&3andSR5 


Table  5  shows  that  97.51%  of  the  material  in  the  non-habitat  bars  is  composed  of 
sediments  in  the  range  0.063-5.6mm,  whilst  89.78%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments 
also  occur  in  the  same  range.  At  the  sampling  reach-scale,  the  1"*  coupling  shows  that 
99.25%  of  the  non-habitat  bar  is  comnposed  of  material  in  the  range  0.063-2mm,  with 
92.02%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  also  falling  in  the  same  range.  The  2“ 
coupling  shows  that  95.76%of  the  non-habitat  bar  is  in  the  range  0.063-5.6mm  and 
that  88.99%  of  the  upstream  bank  sediments  are  in  the  range  0.063-4mm.  These  data, 
along  with  an  examination  of  Figures  A75  to  All,  suggest  that  the  banks  contribute  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  material  found  in  the  bars.  Figures  A76  and  All  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  bar-bank  coupling  is  slightly  stronger  at  the  SR-scale  than  at  the 
GSR-scale,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  absolute  contributions  from  the 
banks  in  the  sampling  reach  and  those  further  upstream  in  GSRs  2  and  3. 
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Table  5:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  The  fraction  of  the  grain  size  distribution  found  in  banks  and 
tributaries  that  can  possibly  contribute  to  bar  and  island  formation,  along  with  the  size  range 
over  which  this  fraction  occurs^ _ ^^^^^,^______========= 


Sampling  Reach-Scale 

Analvsis  _ _ _ _ _ , - - - - - 1 - — — ^ — 


SR2  (1st  coupling) 


SR2  (2nd  coupling  -  1st) 


SR2  (2nd  coupling  -  2nd) 


SR3  (1st  coupling) 


SR3  (2nd  coupling) 


SR5  (1st  coupling) 


SR5  (2nd  coupling) 


Habitat  bars 


99.56% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


99.61% 

(0.063-8mm) 


99.50% 

(0.063-5.6nun) 


Geomorphically  Similar  Reach-Scale  Analysis 


Habitat  bars 


99.56% 

(0.063-16mm) 


99.61% 

(0.063-8mm) 


GSRl  &  SRI 


GSRl  &  SR2  (1st 
coupling) 


GSRl  &  SR2  (2nd 
coupling  -  1st) 


GSRl  &  SR2  (2nd 
coupling  -  2nd) 


GSR2  &  SR3  (1st 
coupling) 


GSR2  &  SR3  (2nd 
coupling) 


GSR2  &  SR4 


GSR2&3  &  SR5 


Non-habitat 
bars  &  islands 


99.36% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


99.06% 

(0.063-8mm) 


74.07% 

(0.063-42mm) 


95.73% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


99.25% 

(0.063-2mm) 


95.76% 

(0.063-5.6mm) 


Non-habitat 
bars  &  islands 


99.36% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


99.06% 


(0.063-8mm) 


74.07% 


(0.063-42mm) 


99.50% 


(0.063-5.6mm) 


95.73% 

(0.063-16mm) 


96.08% 

(0.063-5.6mm) 


97.51% 
(0.063-5. 6mm) 


Upstream 

banks 


86.50% 

(0.063-16mm) 


82.28% 

(0.063-8mm) 


94.39% 

(0.063-4mm) 


95.05% 

(0.063-5.6mm) 


92.02% 

(0.063-2mm) 


88.99% 

(0.063-4mm) 


Upstream 

banks 


85.66% 
(0.063-1 6mm) 


84.48% 

(0.063-8mm) 


84.42% 

(0.063-8mm) 


85.58% 

(0.063-32mm) 


82.13% 

(0.063-5.6mm) 


88.71% 
(0.063- 16mm) 


87.88% 
(0.063-5 .6mm) 


89.78% 

(0.063-5.6mm) 


Upstream 

tributary 


28.46% 

(0.063-8mm) 


28.46% 

(0.063-8mm) 


93.62% 

(0.063-42mm) 


Upstream 

tributary 


28.46% 

(0.063-8mm) 


28.46% 

(0.063-8mm) 


93.62% 

(0.063-42mm) 
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Summary  of  Results 
Fort  Peck  Reach 

Of  the  16  Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  and  Sampling  Reach  comparisons  examined 
in  this  reach,  all  of  them  were  found  to  suggest  that  the  baidc  sediments  could 
potentially  contribute  a  significant  amoimt  of  material  to  the  habitat  and  non-habitat 
bars  and  islands.  And  of  these,  seven  were  shown  to  imply  a  strong  degree  of  lii^age 
between  the  bar  or  island  and  the  bank  sources  in  the  immediate  upstream  vicimty.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  because  we  have  not  been  comparing  absolute  amounts 
of  material,  even  a  relatively  small  percentage  value  for  a  bank  grain  size  range  could 
stdl  equate  to  a  very  large  tonnage  of  bank  material  -  easily  enough  to  accoimt  for  the 
formation  of  a  bar  or  island.  Furthermore,  in  five  of  the  comparisons,  tributaries  or 
arroyos  were  found  to  potentially  account  for  a  significant  proportions  of  the  bar  and 
island  material. 

Garrison  Reach 

All  seven  of  the  GSR  and  SR  comparisons  showed  that  bank  material  could 
potentially  contribute  a  significant  proportion  of  material  to  the  bars  and  islands.  Of 
these,  one  suggested  a  particularly  strong  bar-bank  coupling  at  the  sampling  reach- 
scale’ and  four  suggested  that  both  banks,  tributaries  and  arroyos  could  contribute 
material  to  the  bars  and  islands. 

Fort  Randall  Reach 

Of  the  six  GSR  and  SR  relationships  examined,  four  suggested  that  banks  could 
contribute  significantly  to  the  bar  and  island  material.  Two  of  these  also  showed  that 
an  arroyo  and  tributary  could  contribute  significantly  to  the  depositional  features  also. 
One  comparison  showed  that  the  bars  were  probably  composed  entirely  of  material 
from  a  tributary. 

Gavins  Point  Reach 

Of  the  five  GSR  and  SR  relationships  examined,  all  five  showed  that  b^s  could 
potentially  contribute  a  significant  amount  of  material  to  the  bars  and  islands.  In 
addition,  one  of  these  showed  that  a  tributary  was  also  a  potentially  significant  source 
of  bar  and  island  material. 

Conclusions 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  categorically  that  the  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars 
and  islands  are  made  up  largely  of  sediments  from  the  upstream  eroding  banks,  the 
evidence  presented  in  this  report  strongly  suggests  that  this  is  the  case.  In  each  of  the 
four  main  study  reaches,  numerous  strong  correlations  were  found  between  the  bar 
and  island  sediments  and  those  in  the  banks.  Furthermore,  the  evidence  also  suggests 
that  in  each  of  the  reaches,  tributaries  and  arroyos  make  a  significant,  albeit  less  so 
than  the  banks,  contribution  to  the  material  in  the  bars  and  islands. 
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These  findings  are  the  first  step  towards  developing  a  comprehensive  sediment  budget 
for  the  Upper  Missouri  River.  In  order  to  complete  the  budget  it  will  be  necessary  to 
compute  some  absolute  values  for  the  amounts  of  sediment  being  moved  and  stored  in 
the  system.  The  figures  in  this  report  provide  the  proportions  of  material  bemg 
provided  by  the  various  potential  sediment  sources.  It  will  be  necessary  to  combine 
these  with  erosion  rate  data  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  absolute  amounts.  These  data  will 
be  provided  once  the  banklines  and  in-channel  features  of  the  Missouri  River  have 
been  digitised  and  combined  with  figures  describing  bank,  bar  and  island  heights. 
This  task  is  currently  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  next  phase  of  the  study. 
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Part  VII  - 


Appendix  A:  Grain  Size  Plots 
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Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  Al:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach  1 
with  potential  upstream  bank,  tributary  and  arroyo  sources  of  sediment  in 


- Non-habitat  bars(WP253,  258,  260,  261  &  262) 

- Upstream  banks  (WP247,  249,  250,  25  1 , 254,  256,  257,  262  &  264) 

- Upstream  tributary  -  Milk  River  (WP252) 

. Upstream  arroyo  (WP259) 

Figure  A2:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach 
1  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 


Sediinent  Size  (mm) 

- Non-habitat  bar(WP253) - Upstream  banks  (WP251  &  254) - Upstream  tributary  -  Milk  River  (WP252) 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A3:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  1  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 


Sediment  Size  (mm) 

-Non-habitat  bar  (WP258)  ^ —  Upstream  banks  (WP25 1 , 254,  256  &  257)  ——Upstream  tributary  -  Milk  River  (WP252) 


Figure  A4:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Third  comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling 
Reach  1  with  potential  upstream  bank,  tributary  and  amoyo  sources  of  sediment 


Sediment  Size  (mm) 


- — Non-habitat  bars  (WP260,  261  &  263) 

- — Upstream  tributary  -  Milk  River  (WP252) 


-Upstream  banks  (WP25 1, 254,  256,  257  &  262) 
Upstream  arroyo  (WP259) 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A5:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach  2 
with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically 

Similar  Reach  2 


^  60% 


Sediment  Size  (mm) 

Non-habitat  bars  (WP276,  278  &  280) 

-  Upstream  banks  (WP267,  268,  270,  271 , 272,  273,  274,  275,  277  &  279) 
"  Upstream  tributary  (WP269) 


Figure  A6:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach  2 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


-  Non-habitat  bars  (WP276.  278  &  280) 


Sediment  Size  (mm) 

278  &  280)  — —  Upstream  banks  (WP273,  274,  275,  277  &  279) 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A7:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach  3 
with  potential  upstream  bank,  tributary  and  arroyo  sources  of  sediment  in 
Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  2 


—  Non-habilat  bars  (WP288,  289  &  292) 

—  Upstream  banks  (WP267,  268,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274,  275,  277,  279,  281, 282,  283,  284,  285,  286,  287,  290  &  291) 
— “ — Upstream  tributary  (WP269) 

Upstream  arroyo  (WP285) 


Figure  A8:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling 
Reach  3  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Percentage  Finer 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  AlO:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  and  habitat  bar  in 
Sampling  Reach  4  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment  in 

Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  2 


— ■ —  Habitat  bar  (WP303) 

- Upstream  batiks  (WP294,  295,  296,  297,  298.  299,  300,  301  &  302) 

— ' — Upstream  tributary  (WP293) 

— —Non-habitat  bar(WP304) 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  All:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach  5 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  3 


Figure  A12:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  5 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A15:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Geomorphically 
Similar  Reach  5  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in 
Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  4 


Percentage  Finer 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A18:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  7  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 


Sediment  Size  (mm) 

—  Non-habitat  bar  (WP203) - Upstream  banks  (WP202  &  204)  - Upstream  tributary  (WP199)  | 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A22:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bar  and  non-habitat  bars  and 
island  in  Sampling  Reach  9  with  potential  upstream  bank,  tributary  and  arroyo 
sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  5 


Figure  A23:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  and  Island  in 
Sampling  Reach  9  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A24:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  9  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Figure  A25:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Third  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  9 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 

120% 


Figure  A26:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach 
10  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar 

Reach  S 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A29:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  11  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A30:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach 
12  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment  in 
Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  6 


Segment  Size  (mm) 


Non-habitat  bars  (WP 150  &  151) 

■  Upstream  banks  (WP152,  153,  1 54,  155,  158,  234,  235,  237,  239,  240,  242,  243,  244,  245  &  246) 
-  Upstream  tributary  ( WP  1 56)  _ 


Figure  A31:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach 
12  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 


Sediment  Size  (mm) 


Non-habitat  bars  (WP  150  &  1 5 1) 

■Upstream  tributary  -  Big  Muddy  Creek  (WP156) 


Upstream  banks  (WP  152,  153.  154,  155  &  158) 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A32:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  in 
Sampling  Reach  13  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in 
Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  7 


Figure  A33:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  13 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Figure  A34:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  13  with  potential  upstream  bank  source  of  sediment 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A35:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach 
14  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  arroyo  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically 

Similar  Reach  7 


IHHIt 


SedmentSize  (mm) 


— ■ — Non-habitat  bars  (WP 173  &  174) 

—  Upstream  banks  (WP  1 59,  160,  161,  162,  164,  166,  169,  170,  171  &  172) 

Upstream  arroyo  (WP168) 

Figure  A36:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach 
14  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


SedmentSize  (mm) 


-Non-habitat  bars  (WP  173  &  174)— — Upstream  banks  (WP  1 72  &  173) 


Percentage  Finer  Percentage  Finer 


Figure  A37:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  and  non-habitat  bars  in 
Sampling  Reach  15  with  potential  upstream  bank  and  arroyo  sources  of  sediment  in 
Geomorphically  Similar  Reaches  7  and  8 


— • —  Habitat  bar  (WPl  78) 

— ' —  Upstream  banks  (WPI59,  160,  161,  162,  164,  166,  1 69,  170,  171,  172,  176  &  177) 
Upstream  arroyo  (WP 1 68) 

— ' — Non-habitat  bar  (WPl  75) 


Figure  A38:  Fort  Peck  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  15  with 
potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A41:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  1  with 
potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A42:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  1 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A44:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  2 
with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically 

Similar  Reaches  1  and  2 


Figure  A45:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  2 
with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A47:  Garrison  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  3 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A48:  Garrison  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  3 
with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A49:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bars  in  Sampling  Reach  4  with 
potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar 

Reach  2 
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Figure  A51:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bar  and  non-habitat  bar  and 
island  in  Sampling  Reach  6  with  potential  upstream  bank,  tributary  and  arroyo 
sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar  Reaches  4  and  5 
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Figure  A52:  Garrison  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  6 
with  potential  upstream  bank  source  of  sediment 
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Figure  ASS:  Fort  Randall  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  and  island 
Sampling  Reach  1  with  potential  upstream  bank  source  of  sediment 
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Figure  A59:  Fort  Randall  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  islands  and  bar  in 
Sampling  Reach  3  with  potential  upstream  arroyo  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A63:  Fort  Randall  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  island  &  bar  in 
Sampling  Reach  6  ^th  a  potential  sediment  source  from  an  upstream  tributary, 
downstream  of  Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  6 


Figure  A64:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bars  and  non-habitat  bar  in 
Sampling  Reach  1  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in 
Geomorphically  Similar  Reach  1 


Figure  A65:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bars  and  non-habitat  bar  in 
Sampling  Reach  1  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A68:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  2 
with  potential  upstream  bank  and  tributary  sources  of  sediment 
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Figure  A69:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  and  island 
in  Sampling  Reach  2  with  a  potential  upstream  tributary  source  of  sediment 
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Figure  A70:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach  3 
with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar  Reach 


Figure  A71:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach 
3  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar 

Reach  2 
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Figure  A72:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach 
3  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Figure  A73:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Second  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  3  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment 


Figure  A74:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling  Reach 
4  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  of  sediment  in  Geomorphically  Similar  Reach 
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Figure  A75:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  Comparison  of  non-habitat  bars  in  Sampling 
Reach  5  vrith  potential  upstream  bank  sources  ofsediment  in  Geomorphically 

Similar  Reaches  2  and  3 


Figure  A76:  Gavins  Point  Reach  -  First  comparison  of  non-habitat  bar  in  Sampling 
Reach  5  with  potential  upstream  bank  sources  ofsediment 
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Figure  B2:  Garrison  Reach  -  Comparison  of  the  grain  size  distributions  of  habitat  and 

non-habitat  bars  and  islands 
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